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De. ROOKE’S CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC 


ANTI-LANCET COUGH ELIXIR 





All who wish to preserve health 
and thus prolong life, should read 
Dr. Rooke’s Anti-Lancet, or Handy 


Guide to Domestic Medicine, which | 


can be had GRATIS from any 
Chemist, or POST FREE from 
Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. 


Concerning this book, which con- | 


tains 168 pages, the late eminent 
author, Sheridan Knowles, ob- 
served :—“ Jt will be an incalculable 
boon to every person who can read 
and think.” 


Is specially recommended by several emi- 
nent Physicians, and by Dr. ROOKE, 
Scarborough, Author of the “ Anti- 
Lancet.” 

It has been used with the most signal 
success for Asthma, Bronchitis, Consump- 
tion, Coughs, Influenza, Consumptive 


| Night Sweats, Spitting of Blood, Short- 


ness of Breath, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Chest. 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, 
and wholesale by JAMES M. CROSBY, 
Chemist, Scarborough. 


@= Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize 
Treatise on “‘ DISEASES OF THE LUNGS 
AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of which can 
be had GRATIs of all Chemists. 








Price One Shilting. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN & Co., 


67, 69, 71, 73,77, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


Near Tottenham Court Road, London. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, 


Drapery, Ironmongery, China, Glass, &c. 


A Descriptive Catalogue (the best . Furnishing Guide extant) Post- 
Free on application. 


ABERDEEN POLISHED GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
m £5 


Letter-Cutting Accurate and Beautiful. 
Best Quality Granite and Marble Work of ail kinds. 


Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings fitted complete. Plans, Prices, and 
arriage-free Terms to all parts of the World, from 


LEGGE, SCULPTOR, ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


























JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS mO,4 THE WORLD. 


i Every Packet , 4 & poe ae y ; 


FIRST ROYAL 4. & OTHER PRIZES awarded for 
































UiOUID MANURE ‘OR ‘WATER CARTS. CHAIN “bumpa, j MORTAR TEMPERER. 


3 & SON, TIVOLI, CHELTENHAM. ESTABLISHED 1835. 
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CHRISTMAS, 1876, 


JOHN JOSEPH MECHI 


Has one of the largest Stocks in London of Articles expressly suited for 


Christmas, New Year, Wedding, Birthday, or Complimentary Presents, 
and at prices suited to the requirements of all would be impossible to give a list of all the articles eub- 
mitted to view in his magnificent Show Room, fifty-five yards long, but a visit is respectfully solicited. The 
following are a few of the articles :— 
DRESSING BAGS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, from 50/- 
DRESSING CASES FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, with Silver and Plated Mountings. 
DESPATCH BOXES, fitted and empty, from 23/- 
kinds of Useful and Ornamental Articles for the Drawing- ining-« 
= Library, Hall, Railway Carriage, and Toilet able.” " es 
A beautiful selection of Gilt Articles "of the Latest Designs. 

















Portable Writing Cases an ~ Pocket-books ... «. from 6/- , Cases of Brushes... from 6/- 
Writing Desks ... ... 2 Portemonnaies ... ... » 2/- Cases of Razors (pair) » I- 
Work Boxes ... .. oe iy Albums ... ... s o 59 5/* ; Glove Boxes 
Work Baskets... « o Reticule Bags ow « SF | Handkerchief Boxes » «23/- 
Smelliog Bottles iin Sie a iP Envelope Cases ... «+ » 25/- | LiqueurCases .., ... »» 70/- 
i sate ts /6 | Blotting Folios ... .. 55 5/- | Ormolu Articles ... .. 45, 5/- 
Flones , — (pair) ,, » 7/6 | Inkstands_... so ge 6/- | Drinking Flasks .., ... » 6 
Tea Chests ane Callies » 18/6 | Cases of Scissors... ... » 5/6 | Courier Bags a im ae 
ewel Boxes eo» 99 16/6 | Cases of Needles... ... ,, 1/- CAND on co cs, gp oP 
ard Cases... we oe »  2/- | Hair Brushes: Wood » 2/- Shaving Brushes... ... 4,  1/- 
Taper Stands... ... ... 4/- Ivory » 1%5/- Nail Brushes... ... ... -~ = 
The New Sealskin Muff and Reticule Bag The celebrated Table C utlery. 


combined 
Bagatelle and Miniature Billiard Tables. 
The Staunton and other Chessmen,. Toothbrushes, 6d. and od. 
Backgammon Boards. Cases of Dessert and Fish Knives. 


MECHYI’S MAGIC RAZOR STROP AND PASTE 
Maintain their unrivalled excellency, and will be found invaluable by those who shave. 
Catalogues free on application, 


112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, !|876. 


GAS STOVES 
HEATING & COOKING. 


wre 


The most cheerful and effective, 
also the best GAS BOILERS for 
Heating BATHS, CONSERVA- 
TORIES, &c., at 


Papier-maché Tea Trays and Waiters. 
Warranted 1s. Penknives and Scissors. 











T. H. PHILLIPS’S, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


FEATHERSTONE BUILDINGS, HOLBORN, 
LONDON. 
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G OODALL’S WORLD-RENOWNED HOUSE- 
HOLD SPECIALITIES, 


GCODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
Y ORKS SHIRE RELISH. 

















GOODALL'S BAKING POWDER. 





R. HASSALL’S FOOD. 


D A single trial solicited from those who have not yet tried these splendid preparations. 





~ GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


The best in the World. 
The cheapest, because the best: indispensable to every household; and an 
inestimable boon to housewives. Makes delicious puddings without eggs, Pastry 
without butter, and beautiful light Bread without yeast. 


Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, a —~_ 1d. Packets, 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d., 
and 2s. Tins. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & Co., Leeds. 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The most delicious Sauce in the World. 
This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the 
daintiest dishes more delicious. To Chops, Steaks, Fish, &c., it isincomparable. 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSS, & Co., Leeds. 





The best, cheapest, and most agreeable Tonic yet introduced. The best remedy 
known for Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, &c. Restores delicate 
invalids to health and vigour. 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., at 1s., 1s. 14d., 2s., and 2s. 3d. per bottle. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & Co,, Leeds. 
DR. HASSALL’S FOOD 


For Infants, Children, and Invalids. 

Dr. ArtHuR Hitt Hassatt, M.D., the inventor, recommends this as the best and most nourishing 
of all Infants’ and Invalids’ Foods which have hitherto been brought before the public. It contains 
every requisite for the full and healthy support and development of the human body, and is toa 
considerable extent self-digestive. Recommended by the Lance¢ and Medical facuity, &c. Sold by 
Druggists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in Tins, 6d., 1s., 2s., 3s. 6d., 6s., 138., and 28s. each. 


Extract from the Lancet, February 20th, 1875.—‘‘ One of the best. Foods that has yet been devised.” 
Extract from the Medical Press and Circular, April 10th, 1875.—‘*‘ Like the two most perfect types of 
Food, Milk and Bread, this Food contains all the necessary elements for sustenance and growth.”’ 
Extract from C. Estcourt, Public Food Analyst for Manchester.—“‘ Invaluable Food for Infants or 

persons of delicate digestive power.” 
Extract from Alfred Hill, M.D., Medical Officer of Health, Birmingham.—“ A nutritious, readily 
digestible, and very agreeable Food, adapted for Infants, Children, and Invalids.” 
Extract from W. Trench, M.D., Medical Officer of Health, Liverpool.—‘* Your Food is a valuable 
addition to the dietetics of the sick room.”’ 
Extract from I. Campbell Brown, M.D., Public Food Analyst for Liverpool.—“‘ Far more desirable 
as a Food for young children than the numerous starchy foods which are so much in use.”’ 
Extract from the Sritish Medical Fournad.—* It assimilates in its nutritive value closely to milk, 
the natural Food for Infants.” 
TESTIMONIAL. Padiham, April oth, 1875. 
Dear Sirs,—Be kind enough to send me twe more boxes of Dr. Hassall’s Food; it has answered 
well for my child.— Yours truly, J. G. B. 
Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, & Co., Leeds. 
TESTIMONIAL. Liverpool, April 2oth, 1875. 
GenTLemEN,—It is with the greatest pleasure and gratitude that I bear testimony to the value of 
Dr. Hassali’s Food as being the most nutritious food I ever used, and easy of digestion, a thing of 
vital importance to an invalid like myself.—Yours sincerely, JOHN L. BEVAN. 
To Goodhall, BackLouse, & Co., Leeds. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
If you would have your children properly fed, use Dr. Hassall’s Food, and thereby protect them 


from the bad effects, amounting to starvation, by using foods devoid of all nutritive qualities. 











A treatise by Artuur Hitt Hassart, M.D. Lond., the inventor, on the “ Alimentation of 
Infants, Children, and Invalids,” sent POST FREE on application to the 


Manufacturers: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & Co., Leeds. 
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JOSEPH W. GRAY, 
TORQUAY, 


MANUFACTURER AND ERECTER OF 


DEVON TOR RANGES, 
BATHS, HOT WATER APPARATUS, 


AND THE BEST MODERN APPLIANCES FOR 


COOKING, WARMING, LIGHTING, VENTILATING, AND SANITARY PURPOSES, 


Also for Kitchens, Bath Rooms, Laundries, and Conservatories. 

Devon Tor Ranges or Ventilating Open-fire Kitcheners are the 
only Kitchen Stoves which prove thoroughly satisfactory in every 
respect. The distinguishing advantages over the best of others may be thus 
summarised— 

(a) The greatest possible Economy of Fuel combined with the highest 

efficiency. ‘ 

(s) Extreme Durability. It may be said that practically Devon Tor 

Ranges cost nothing whatever for repairs. 

(c) Greater Comfort, Healthiness, Cleanliness, and Convenience owing to the 

simple open-fire arrangement and facility with which flues can be swept. 

(@) Perfect Ovens and Roasters heating well both at bottom and top, properly 

ventilated and efficient whilst roasting before the fire. 


FACTS CONCERNING DEVON TOR RANGES. 


During the last ten years hundreds have been sold in various parts of the Kingdom. 
In only two known instances have any repairs been required. The loose iron side 
cheeks and false bottom to fireplace require renewal occasionally at a trifling cost and 
need no workman to fix. 

A Family Range 4ft. wide consumes only 7cwt. per month, or less than jcwt. per 
day. Others less or more, according to size. 

tn every case these Ranges give unqualified satisfaction, and in no instance has a 
Devon Tor Range been displaced or superseded by one of another description, 


DEVON TOR RANGES. 
“4 , Gesengiy high class kitchener notwithstanding its very moderate price.”—Civil Service 
Gazette. 





“* Specially remarkable for economy of fuel.”"—Casse//’s Guide to the International Exhibition. 

“ Rapidly rising into popularity, as their merits are becoming known.” — Western Morning News. 

“ Of appearance, and suggestive of strength and utility.”’—Casse/l’s Guide to the 
International Exhibition. 

“Not only commend themselves to the eye, but appear everywhere to have elicited unqualified 

raise from those who have put them to the test during the last eight or ten years.” —Zorguay 


rectory. 
DEVON TOR RANGES. 

my is an unqualified success ; the connection with the Bath Room works excellently.”—Grores 

. Rovuss. 

* It is the most economical range I know of.’-—Witson W. Purpson, C.E. 

“ The saving of fuel is immense.”—Epmunp Apcock. 

*“ Has more than fulfilled your promises respecting it.”—W. B. Norcutt. 

“ Has never been the least trouble.”—Rev. J. TAHoURDIN. 

“ Has paid its own expenses in ~—s of fuel.”—Dr. Rinoz, F.R.C.S. 

“I am more than satisfied with it, the most economical range I have ever seen.”—Dr. Poyntz 
Wricnt. 

“ Has answered admirably, and gives complete satisfaction.’-—Dr. PoLtock. 

* All we could desire.”—Wwa. Setwoop. 

“ My cook speaks very highly of it.’”—T. Bucxuam, C.E. 

“ It works without a hitch.”—W™. GostLinc. 


Price Lists and Full Particulars, with Chromo-lithographic Tilustrations, and 
100 References, post free from 


J. W. GRAY’S SOLE DEPOT, TORQUAY. 
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New System of Life Assurance, 


Affording sean Convenience, desea and Security. 





THE 


POSITIVE GOVERNMENT SECURITY 


Life Assurance Company (Limited). 
CHIEF OFFICES—34, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE POSITIVE PLAN 


Is to make the Insurance clear, secure, and as little burdensome to the 
Assured as possible— 

By avoiding all useless and unfair conditions ; 

By setting apart in trust four-fifths of the premiums and one-fifth of the 
capital in Government securities to meet claims as they fall due, and 
thus making payment a certainty upon death occurring ; 

By accepting moderate premiums for a limited number of years (from 5 to 
30 years, as may best suit the convenience of Assurants) ; 

By allowing the Assured the use, according to his necessities, of two-fifths of 
the premiums received from him, leaving the Policy still in force ; and 

By making the Assurance transferable without trouble or expense through 
the medium of the POSITIVE Note, one of which, in the following 
form, is given to the Assured as each premium is paid : 


POSITIVE PROMISSORY NOTE FOR 2£...... 


The Positive. Government Security Life Asswrance Company 
(Limited) promise to pay to Bearer Three Months after 
Sight, and proof of the Death Of ....--......ic.ccccveeees pS ae 
the sum Off «-..0000 Pounds. 


THE SECURITY TO POLICYHOLDERS 
CONSISTS OF 
(1.) The Guarantee Fund of over £450,000, and 
(2.) The Entire Net Premiums received (not less than 80 per cent. of 


the gross) specially reserved for payment of claims under Policies 
and invested in Trust in the hands of 





Tue Rr. Hon. Lorp SANDHURST, ) 
Tuomas Hucues, Esq., Q.C., - Trustees. 
MaTTHEW Hutton Cuayror, Esq., j 


(3.) The other Assets and Property of the Company; constituting the 
most unexceptionable provision for payment of claims under Policies. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Application for Assurance, the Rates of Premium, and all 
Information can be obtained on application to 


F. BARROW, Managing Director. 
34, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 
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OSLERB'S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE § ORMOLU, 


Kerosene, Moderator, and other Lamps for India and Home use. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


ewe Nn een ene ene een 


LONDON.—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 


EsTABLISHED 1807. 


KEATING’S 
COUGH LOZENGES. 


Medical Testimony states, that unquestionably no other re uedy exists which is so certain in its 


effects. 
ASTHMA, 
WINTER COUGH, 
BRONCHITIS, 
DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, 


Alike yield to its influence. One Lozenge alone gives the sufferer relief. Many remedies are sold 
that contain Morphia, Opium, or violent drugs, but KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES are 
composed only of the purest simple drugs, and the most delicate in health may use them with 
t confidence. KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES are prepared by Tuomas Kgatine, St. 
aul’s Churchyard, and sold by all Chemists, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. od. each. 


THE EXAMINER: 


An Independent Weekly Review of Politics, Literature, Science, 
and Art. 


(ESTABLISHED 1808.) 

















28 PAGES, PRICE 8p.; PER POST, 34p.; ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 15s. 





“ The main objects of Tus EXAminerR newspaper,” said Leich Hunt of the work which he and his 
brother Joun Hunt commenced in 1808, ‘‘ were to assist in producing reform in Parliament, liberality 
of opinion in general, especially freedom from superstition, and a fusion of literary tastes into all 
subjects whatever.” Great advances have been made in political, social, and literary progress during 
the sixty-seven years which the lifetime of Tue Examiner already covers, and many g reforms, in 
which Leich Hunt, AtBany FonsLangue, Joun Stuart MILL, and their associates were pioneers, 
have been achieved ; but these reforms have only prepared the way for others yet to be effected. Tue 
EXAMINER, in accordance with its original principles and traditions, attempts to do as much 
useful service to the cause of progress now as it has done in former years. It strives honestly and 
heartily to aid its readers in forming sound opinions concerning the important events of the 
day, and in drawing therefrom such conclusions as may promote wise thought and fearless action 

the removal of errors and abuses from which the world still suffers, and towards the 
development of views that are necessary to the increased well-being of all classes of society. 

As many independent thinkers give expression to their opinions in the pages of Tur Rasen, 
and none of them claim to be infallible, no attempt is made to obtain complete agreement in 
the views put forward; but in the fundamental principles which prompt them there is no variation. 





‘THE EXAMINER” IS PUBLISHED ON SATURDAYS, IN TIME FOR THE 
EARLY MORNING MAILS. 


London: E. DALLOW, 1836, Strand. 
AND OF ALL NEWSVENDORS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
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A PROSE ROMANCE, 


ROBERT BUCHANAN, THE POET, 


Will commence in the January number of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
and be continued through twelve months. 











STREAKED WITH GOLD 


THE 
Extra Christmas Number of ‘‘The Gentleman's Magazine” for 1875, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
IS NOW SELLING EVERYWHERE. 





[AX rights reserved.] 





LONDON: GRANT AND CO., PRINTERS, TURNMILL STREET, B.C 
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Has been exhibited in the Museum of the BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


And is now adopted and recommended by nearly 


3,000 Physicians and Surgeons for its Valuable Dietetic Qualities. 


THE “SPECIALITE” SHERRY 


(REGISTERED). 

“ FREE from ACIDITY and HEAT.”—Sritish Medical Xeornet, 

“FREE from MINERAL ACID or INORGANIC MATTER not yielded by Grape- 
Juice.”—Professor Redwood, Analyst to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 

“VALUABLE to INVALIDS and persons who have Gouty or Uric Acid tendencies.” — 
Dr. Hardwicke, Metropolitan Analyst, and Coroner for Central Middlesex. 

“ The produce of the GRAPE,”—Dr. Hassal/, Analyst. 
pe os ATTAINED, and DESERVES a great MEDICAL REPUTATION.’— 

edical Record. 
Fon Pounded on its FREEDOM FROM ACIDITY AND HEAT.”—Srittsh Medical 

‘ournal. 

“To the meal of a patient suffering from DYSPEPSIA it would be VALUABLE,”— 
—Medical Times. 

“ FREE from the ACIDITY commonly found in SHERRY.—Pxudiic Health.” 

“A PALE SHERRY, OF LIGHT CHARACTER AS REGARDS THE 
ALCOHOL.” —Medical Press. 


80s. DOZEN. £18 QUARTER CASK. “THE CASH SYSTEM”—CARRIAGE PAID. 


FELTOE ano SONS, 


Sole Proprietors and Importers, 


Chief Establishment: 27, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
City OFfFices :—8, UNION COURT, OLD BROAD STREET, } E.C 
AND 80, BISHOPSGATE STREET. ie 


BRANCH OFFICES :—MANCHESTER AND BRIGHTON. 


A BEAUTIFUL SET OF TEETH. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO. 


If you have never tried 





JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 


CHERRY 
TOOTH 
PASTE, 


Do so at Once, 
And you will never use any 
Other PREPARATION 
FOR THE TEETH. 


If your Chemist or 
Perfumer does not 
keep it, you will 
greatly oblige by 
forwarding his name 
and address, with 
18 Stamps, to 


essrs. JOHN GOSNELL & Co., 93, UpperThames8t,, London, 


AND YOU WILL RECEIVE PREPAID A POT BY RETURN OF POST. 


“SSHUNAZLIHA FZAIT THVAd * 9 HLAAL puv 
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A DOG AND HIS SHADOW. 


BY R. E. FRANCILLON, AUTHOR OF “OLYMPIA: A ROMANCE,” 
“PEARL & EMERALD,” “EARL’S DENE,” “ZELDA’S 
FORTUNE,” &e. 





BOOK II. 


CHAPTER III. 


Andreas.—Whiat gossip to-day, good fellow ? 

Soiner.—Everything, good master. 

Andreas.—Everything’s nothing, good fellow. 

Soiner.—And nothing’s everything, good master. 

Andreas,—And how long may that be so, knave ? 

Foiner.—Why, since the world was first joined, and the first 
*prentice hit his own thumb. Your big days, now, they’re but 
the hammer blows, and the more noise the less skill: but your little 
days, they’re the nails they drive—the tin tacks of time. And 
when nothing happens, then, say I, there’s something done—there 
goes another nail, tight and true. 


“SHE talk between Beatrice and her sister during their walk 

Fof yesterday has at all events had the good effect of 

avoiding one very unpleasant task—that of tracing, step 

by step, the career of Abel Herrick from his gift of his 

last coin to a beggar man untilto-day. And yet in no ordinary sense 

can the intervening history of Abel Herrick be called other than a 

pleasant spectacle for the rational reader, especially as it contained 

nothing extravagant or sensational. It was simply dull. Had he 

been the first man who has contrived to grow a crop of horse-hair 

from an empty pocket and to have climbed to the dignity of esquire 

from the bottom of a hurdle, it would have seemed miraculous : 
VoL. XV., N.S. 1875. TT 
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but a host of memorable instances have rendered it common-place in 
all respects but one. From the workhouse to the woolsack is too 
possible to be romantic: but to pass from poet to lawyer was to 
reverse the natural order of things. 

Outward facts were simple and straightforward. Every seeming 
disadvantage had, as usual, turned out a trump card. Tom, having, in 
his impulsive and headstrong good-nature, burdened himself with a 
tutor, was obliged to get his father to pay him, and, to avoid appear- 
ing like a charitable patron, to make some use of him. He had 
puffed him in gocd faith: and Mr. Deane was only too pleased to 
patronise a poor and unfortunate man of genius. Genius, as a rule, 
is now so good an economist that such a chance of befriending it when 
out at elbows does not happen every day. So Abel stayed on at Long- 
worth longer than had ever been thought of. By an easy, gradual, 
and natural process he became transferred from the sinecure of 
coaching Tom to the very real and heavy work of helping Beatrice, 
and thence to the post of unofficial secretary to Mr. Deane. He 
thus lived at free quarters till Tom went up to St. Kit’s, drawing a 
liberal salary that he had neither the inclination nor the opportunity 
to spend. 

When Tom went up to Cambridge, however, it was clear that some 
change must be made : for, though Beatrice might fairly make use of 
her cousin’s tutor, all the proprieties, in the person of Mrs. Deane, 
protested against her having one in her own name. But it was im- 
possible for Mr. Deane to throw back upon the world one who had 
gradually become a part of his household and whom he found too 
useful to lose. 

Tom, having befriended Abel once, thought himself committed to 
befriend him for ever through thick and thin, on the well-known prin- 
ciple that gratitude is the first duty of those who confer favours. He 
had always said that Abel must be either Archbishop of Canterbury 
or Lord Chancellor, and he said so now. 

Beatrice held that it would be an ungenerous and selfish thing to 
take advantage of the necessities of a man of genius by buying his 
abilities without enabling him, at the same time, to carry them to the 
best market. 

Mrs. Deane concurred : without giving as her reason that she did not 
take kindly to Abel and wélcomed the idea of giving him a profession 
that would gradually separate him from his too close connection with 
the feminine part of the family. 

Annie had said nothing, because she had nothing to say. Mrs. 
Burnett, as self-elected assessor to the family council, had said, “ By 
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all means let’s see what the lad has in him. Give him all the rope 
ye can, and .” She left her sentence unfinished, but it was taken 
as unqualified approval. In short, Abel at Longworth had at first 
been very much of a fly in amber, and, on that principle, treated as a 
valuable curiosity. But, when all the various motives that actuated 
the Deanes to push him were combined into a whole, the result was 
nothing short of generous aid and friendship that Abel would find 
very hard to repay. 

After much consideration Mr. Deane had decided to engage him 
formally as his secretary, and to help him to the bar, which Abel 
himself preferred to taking orders when the choice was put to him. 
He could not bring himself to face St. Kit’s again, while the portrait 
of the Lord Keeper who had singled him out from the herd still 
remained engraved upon his memory. 

The “ Wars of the Stars” were unfinished still. They lay at the 
bottom of his old trunk, and had scarcely advanced beyond “ the 
four times seven mansions of the moon.” Abel showed his gratitude 
in the very best way—by hard work and plenty of it. He had not 
made his own career: but he accepted it, as he had accepted all 
things that had come to him since he was born. Fortune was 
prodigal of favours: it seemed only to those who tried to take them 
by force that she refused them. He thought he could understand 
now how houses like Longworth came to be built by stupid people: 
and in that case to be deliberately dull and stupid looked like the 
highest form of genius that is to be found in the world. 

Possibly, therefore, he had a right to be more grateful to Fortune 
herself than to her blind agents the Deanes, and all the more 
because one who has trained himself to be a mystic can never train 
himself to become wholly otherwise. Even yet it is impossible to 
answer the question, What will he become? It is only certain that 
he is doing his best to grasp at the substance and to throw away the 
dream, and is therefore a preternaturally wise dog. I crave his 
pardon—man. 

Beatrice had not seen him for a considerable time: and when he 
came over to dinner the next day with Mr. Deane she found that 
he also had shared in the general change. The slave of fortune had 
set the laws of physiognomy at defiance by looking like a man of 
compressed inherent energy and iron will, even as he had set other 
theories at naught by being born a tramp, being bred a hurdle- 
maker, and looking so much like a gentleman that nobody would 
ever dream of speculating whether he was one or no. He was 


still grave and silent by habit, and unable to talk to men and 
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‘women of the world altogether as if he was one of them: but this 
very want of savoir faire had given an air of distinction to his 
awkwardness when he first sat down at the Longworth dinner- 
table, and had now been cultivated into an air of superiority. 
For whatever false pretence there was about all this, Nature, and 
not he, was accountable. There is no trick of which she is so 
fond as that of opposing character to features and expression, as 
all who do not think themselves physiognomists know well. His 
voice had not altogether escaped the taint of Eastingtonshire, but 
this also appeared to mark character. It had become an accepted 
article of faith among all the Deanes that the last and finest of their 
swans was to be a really great man; and now, in the eyes of 
Beatrice, he looked more than ever as if the family prophecy were 
likely to turn out true. “ And this man,” she thought scornfully, “ is 
trying to throw himself away on some ignorant country-girl! Yes— 
men are contemptible, even the best of them—and the best the 
most, for it is they who always fall in love with fools.” She was 
used to think in strong language, and therein flattered herself that 
she thought strongly. 

When he crossed the room to shake hands with her, she only 
deigned him the coldest of fingers and of bows. Their freemasonry 
of common superiority to the rest of the world must be over now. 
She would have repelled the accusation of being jealous with scorn, 
but she believed herself, on purely general and abstract grounds, to 
have every reason for contempt and anger. Of course it was 
painful to see one whom she had hitherto honoured throwing himself 
and his career away, and his silence on so important a matter made 
him look as if he were ashamed of the choice he had made. 

Tom was in the room: so Mr. Deane made a point of acting 
before a spectator as if he were the cool and unconcerned master 
of the situation, however put out less decided characters might 
be. His weaknesses had become strangely apparent since the 
death of one who, while she lived, had seemed to have no influ- 
ence at all. 

“We are to congratulate Herrick on his maiden brief,” he said 
with a dash at good-humour. “ Not the country, though. He 
has been getting off a rogue. I committed the fellow myself, so 
I know.” 

As nobody made any remark, the burden of keeping up a before- 
dinner conversation fell upon Annie. She had in some measure 
succeeded to her aunt’s situation of cypher, by increasing the value 
of others without adding to her own. 
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“ What was it, Uncle George?” she asked. “If it was murder, 
I’m not sorry—I don’t like people to be hung.” 

“* Nobody ought to defend an unjust cause, all the same,” said 
Beatrice, who was disposed to lay down the law against Abel on any 
question that might arise. 

“ There, Herrick— what do you think of girls’ logic, eh? Fancy 
thinking we try murder at sessions, and not wanting rascals to be 
punished or properly defended. A nice business the women would 
make of it. They’d find everybody guilty without a hearing and then 
forgive them all round. No, Annie—it wasn’t a murder: it was 
only stealing a pair of boots, and a very bad pair too. He stole 
them as certainly as if I’d seen him. And what do you think 
Herrick’s eloquence got the jury to find?” 

“‘ Guilty?” asked Annie. 

“ What—when he was defending him? Though that is the result 
of a defence sometimes. Try again.” 

“Not guilty?” Annie asked timidly, as if the field of guessing 
was still left wide. 

“No. They found manslaughter.” 

“Oh, uncle !” exclaimed Beatrice triumphantly. ‘ And you talk 
of girls’ logic ! I don’t think I’m very stupid to ask what that means.” 

“ Well, I can’t say you are. I suppose they’d heard of murder 
being found manslaughter, and thought it the regular form for saying 
they thought he ought to be punished in proportion to their doubts, 
or some muddle of that sort.” 

“‘ And had you to punish him for manslaughter?” asked Annie. 

“God bless me—there’s woman’s law again! We sent them 
back, and then they found ‘ Not guilty: and we recommend him to 
mercy.’ Ah, Herrick, you muddled them gloriously.” 

“‘T did my best, sir,” said Abel. “I agree with you the verdict 
should have been guilty and no mercy.” 

“ And yet you defended him !” said Beatrice obstinately. “ Would 
you have spoken against him if you’d thought him innocent? To 
my girls’ logic that means the same thing. And is that the work of 
men’s most ambitious profession—to defend small thieves? At 
any rate, if I were a barrister, I would not go below a high- 
wayman.” 

“It was my duty,” said her master, in the tone of authority that 
she had entitled him to use towards her from the beginning, and 
that had been strengthened by their relation of teacher and pupil. 
He frowned a little as he spoke : she was opposing him for the first 
time, and on a frivolous ground. 
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“Come, Herrick,” said Mr. Deane, “ It’s no use trying to teach 
girls law. By the way, how wasit the rascal went to you? I’d asked 
our clerk to give you the prosecution” ; 

Beatrice, more watchful than she wished to be, noticed that Abel 
coloured a little : and nature had saved him from the weakness of 
blushing at nothing. “It was what we call a dock brief,” he 
explained. ‘I happened to sit nearest the prisoner when the man 
Boswell was arraigned, so it was a mere accident.” 

“ Boswell?” thought Beatrice, who fancied for a moment that 
some recollection was connected with the name otherwise than 
through the life of Dr. Johnson. 

“T hope it will lead to better than accidents,” said her uncle. 
“ You defended the fellow very well—a great deal too well—and so 
everybody thought. We must get you enough business to take you 
away from sessions if you’re going to bewilder our juries in that 
style. All the rogues in the kingdom will be coming round Long- 
worth so that they may get tried at Redchester.” 

Tom had not said a word: and, if Beatrice had noticed some 
change in ‘Abel, he for his part could not fail to compare the Long- 
worth of to-day with the Longworth of three years ago. That he 
was himself personally connected with the change he could not 
guess, for he knew nothing as yet of Tom’s occasional visits from 
Cambridge to Winbury. Nor had Mr. Deane taken him into his 
confidence, though all assumed that he intended doing so and had for 
that very purpose brought him over from Redchester. The assump- 
tion did not make matters more pleasant for anybody con- 
cerned. Dinner and after-dinner passed in one long spell of exnut. 
Annie was silent and anxious. Tom was silent and grave. So 
Beatrice took to being silent and cross,} leaving her uncle and 
his guest todiscuss the newspapers. Before the long evening was 
over she set up a headache and bade good night to all. As she 
left the drawing-room her cousin was saying to Abel, 

“You'll find the smoking-room as usual, if you like to go there. 
I shall take a turn out of doors.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


** Ay Pepita, ay Pepita,” 

Sang José the muleteer, 
‘¢ Thou shalt be a Senorita, 

I will be thy Cavalier. 
Thou with fan and with mantilla, 

I with cloak and plume and spurs, 
Will bewilder all Sevilla 

With a marvel more than hers. 
Thou of Andalusian ladies 

Shalt be called the fairest she, 
And from Tarifa to Cadiz 

Every count shall cap to me. 
Ay Pepifa, ay Pepita! 

When I am thy Cavalier, 
Thou wilt be a Senorita!” 

Sang José the muleteer. 


ABEL did go to the smoking-room—not indeed to smoke, for that 
was not one of his habits, but because he had a very shrewd suspicion 
that matters at Longworth were somehow going wrong and that he 
had been specially asked over to supply his patron with a little 
decision. Among the blind the one-eyed} man is king: and he 
leaned on the mantel-piece and tried to make up his own mind. 

“‘T wish to heaven that miserable tinker had been convicted and 
put out of the way. Why should he choose to make himself my old 
man of the sea? Why on earth wasI such a fool as to actually show 
him that I would give my last sixpence sooner than have it known 
that I had ever made hurdles at Winbury? Well—I will turn over 
a new leaf henceforth : I will never be guilty of a weakness again. 
After all, there’s not much harm done. If I’m only retained to defend 
him for nothing when he’s in trouble at Redchester, I can defend 
him a little too well one of these days—I very nearly managed to do 
it to-day. Vermin, when they crawl on genius, must be put out of the 
way. It would be intolerable that I should be snuffed out by a 
tinker. Iam, I must be, a gentleman, if the truth were known. I 
am not ashamed of my origin : there can be no doubt that it is one 
to be proud of. Silk purses are not made out of sows’ ears. It 
would be intolerable to be set down as a parish foundling when one 
knows in one’s heart that one is a gentleman born. It would be 
living a lie. I was not weak, after all—I paid the tinker, not to hide 
the truth, but to hide a lie. As it is, all these people patronise me 
because I have been poor: what would they do if they really 
believed me not to be one of themselves? And if they thought me 
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an impostor, only pretending to be a gentleman? They would 
think wrongly, but they would think so, and I must make some 
sacrifice to prevent their thinking wrongly. When I have finished 
my ‘ Wars of the Stars,’ I will publish my biography to the world: then 
they will know as well as I that I must be what I am, however things 
may seem. But till then—well—I can afford to buy truth at the price 
of a few guinea fees. What a dream it all seems when I was sitting 
at the schoolmaster’s desk teaching dunces to spell, with a vision of 
eighty pounds a year—for three years! No—that was notI. That 
was Abel Herrick : and Herrick was never name of mine. Ah, if 
I could only find myself rich at once—if the world only knew of 
what it robs itself when it robs a poet of his youth—for a poet 
must be young! But it will end at last. There is a fate in 
these things. If I say at once I must be in a position to finish 
‘The Wars of the Stars,’ not for bread, but for my own glory and 
the benefit of mankind, fate will, nay, must, place me there, for 
it is fate that writes the world’s great poems and only honours 
men by selecting them to hold its pen. Homer might have 
said ‘I will not sing’: but it would have been in vain. Nothing 
worth writing was ever left unwritten: that is my creed. Since 
I must first be rich, I shall be rich : and since I am a gentleman 
I am bound to permit no accident to interfere with my being held 
to be what I am. I am not weak to defend the truth against acci- 
dents and thieves.” 

** I’m glad to find you alone, Herrick,” said Mr. Deane. “I want 
to ask your opinion. Young men understand young men.” 

Abel started from his reverie. “ Anything I can give you, sir—but 
it is strange your coming for advice to me.” 

“I didn’t say advice. I said opinion,” said Mr. Deane shortly, and 
with his affectation of geniality laid aside. “ And it’s not strange my 
coming to you. You've shown what’s in you, and I come to you as 
Tom’s friend.” 

Abel settled himself to listen. His silence was his strength: he 
had gained everything so far by holding his tongue. 

“It’s about Tom,” Mr. Deane went on, as if disappointed at not 
receiving an answer, while he lighted a cigar. “I needn’t name 
names—I won't, in fact—the question’s general. Has my fool of a 
boy ever said anything to you about any scrape with a giri? I don’t 
ask you to break confidence, mind—but you're his friend and I’m his 
father, and you may know, and I ought to.” 

“There can be no breach of confidence, sir. Your son is my 
best friend, but he has never spoken to me of any scrape. If he 
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had, I should have insisted on his making you his confidant— 
not me.” 

“ Quite right. I don’t know who the girl is, and I won't know. 
It’s enough that she is not a fit and proper person to be the wife of 
my son. I did think—I did think,” he said quickly and loudly, 
“that Tom, whatever he was, was not a fool. When he got that 
scholarship I was proud of him: and let me tell you, though you 
mayn’t think much of such things, a young man doesn’t ride, and 
shoot, and row, and bat like my Tom by being a fool. He isn’t 
like nine young men out of ten—he’s no milksop, but he never 
displeased me, nor his poor mother, since he was born. Girls are 
the devil, Herrick—that’s what they are. And now he wants to 
marry a milkmaid. What should you do, if you were me? Only I 
must warn you that if he’s headstrong he must choose between Long- 
worth and the girl.” 

“You astonish me !” said Abel: and he was astonished indeed. 

“It would astonish a statue—if it only knew Tom from head to 
foot as I’ve known him ever since he was born! But I don’t want 
astonishment. I’ve told you all the circumstances, and I want to know 
what you’d do if you were me.” 

“It’s not a case for an opinion, sir. Really I don’t know” 

“Nonsense. You do know. Anybody would know. It’s a ques- 
tion of right and wrong—everybody knows the difference between 
right and wrong. The Vanes, and the Deanes who came after them, 
have always looked forward to a baronetcy at least—we ought to 
have had it long ago, and should if we’d been as ready to lick the 
mud off voters’ boots as some I could name. You don’t suppose I 
built Longworth, and damaged my estate, for myself to die in. I 
built it for my great-great-grandchildren to live in. The Vanes of 
Longworth, I needn’t tell you, were one of the best families in all 
England, and the Eliots another, and the Deanes represent them. 
And I’m not going to cross the stock by any deed of mine.” 

Abel’s face turned deep red. Well had it been for him that he 
had bribed the tinker, though the vague purpose dimly gathering 
about him is probably far more defined in our eyes than in his own. 
He had never forgotten the sting of that morning when Beatrice had 
been told that he was no gentleman, and her uncle’s angry contempt 
for peasant blood recalled it bitterly. It gave practical point to his re- 
verie. It became doubly needful therefore that he should now speak 
as a gentleman would be expected to speak : and what better guide 
could he have than the way in which a gentleman had just 
spoken ? 
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“ Of course, sir. Base blood must not mix with that of Vanes, 
and Eliots, and Deanes. That is clear. It is impossible that your 
son should think of such a thing. I should exercise my au- 
thority.” 

“You would?” 

“ Certainly. There can be no doubt about the matter. It is as 
clear as day.” He breathed freely, for he felt he had come 
through the test as well as if he had been one of the Deanes them- 
selves. 

“You are telling me exactly what I meant to do,” said Mr. Deane 
shortly, and yet with a disappointed look in his eyes, as though he 
would with equal willingness have followed milder counsel. “I had 
intended to do so all along. I shall make him clearly understand 
that, if he is obstinate, I am firm. I shall leave Longworth to 
Beatrice’s husband, and make him take the name and arms of 
Dean-Eliot-Vane—so long as his own’s decently good enough to go 
before them.” 

Abel Herrick-Deane-Eliot-Vane ! Here would be a poem indeed 
—a fitting prologue to all the wars of all the stars! Without being 
consciously false to Milly, he trembled as he thought what fatal mis- 
chief the tinker’s trumpery secret might have wrought. He made no 
combination, but he could not help feeling that the cards of fate 
were somehow sorting themselves out without being touched by a 
finger. It is one thing to tell a lie, but surely there is all the dif- 
ference between speaking and holding one’s tongue that there is 
between pushing a man over a precipice and simply letting him walk 
over without warning. 

“‘T was bound to advise you to do what is right,” he said, by way 
of apology rather to himself than to his patron. 

“Of course you were. One has to think of posterity.” 

“ And of one’s ancestors,” said Abel. 

But this speech was not quite so successful as the last. Mr. 
Deane, having ancestors to think of, thought less of them than of 
the grandchildren who were as yet unborn. “TJ.et the dead bury 
their dead,” he said. “I’m not a proud man. Nobody can call me 
proud, but posterity shall not be able to accuse me of wanting 
pride. And if Tom wants it, I must have it for him—that’s all.” 

“It is not pride,” said Abel, “to think of what we owe, whether 
to others or to ourselves. I am sure from what I know of your son 
he will see things in the same light as you.” 

“T hope so, Herrick. I’m—I’m not hard. Nobody can call 
me hard.” 
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He stopped suddenly for a moment, and Abel fancied that he 
could see tears in his patron’s eyes. 

“ But, you see, Tom’s my only boy,” he went on again, “and it’s 
hard, not 'I, that he shouldn’t remember it too. But though I’ve 
been indulgent, I can be firm. When Tom’s really married and 
settled down, he’ll thank me. You mustn’t think ill of the lad, 
Herrick—he hasn’t a grey head on green shoulders like you.” 

Abel did not much appreciate that particular form of compliment. 
“T hope you don’t think, sir,” he said without any apparent need, 
“that I would give any counsel likely to part you and your 
son. I owe so much to both that—I only mean he will obey 
you, I am sure.” 

“ He'd better—that’s all.” And Mr. Deane, hardening once more 
into the only thing from which he could not disinherit his son— 
that is to say, his obstinacy—defied what he took for a feeble 
piece of pleading by re-lighting his cigar and smoking silently. 

Abel was thinking whether he was called upon to say anything 
more, when Tom, with his usual knack of blundering where his 
own interests were concerned, opened the door, and, not finding 
the darkness and solitude he expected, paused before coming into 
the room. 

That seeming hesitation strengthened the feeling of authority 
which his father had been energetically cultivating for the last half 
hour. That he might ensure its continuance he got up from his 
chair, laid down his half-smoked cigar, and lighted a bed candle. 
“Good night,” he said to the two young men. “Good night,” 
he said to Tom: “perhaps you may think Herrick’s opinion 
better worth listening to than mine. Young men listen to one 
another, sometimes.” 

“ Herrick’s !” exclaimed Tom, looking in surprise from his father 
to his friend. 

“Herrick’s. I am glad to find that there is at least one 
rational young man left in the world. He perfectly agrees 
with me.” 

“IT suppose so,” said Tom. Knowing what he knew, it was 
natural enough that Milly’s betrothed husband should not agree 
with an unsuccessful rival. He was colouring with mortification 
at finding that Abel should have thus become aware of what had 
happened, but his answer sounded like the indifference of deliberate 
obstinacy in his father’s ears. 

“You suppose so? Does that mean you mean to take your own 
way in spite of everybody ?” 
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“Certainly in spite of—I’m very sorry you have brought 
anybody else between us, that’s all. I said yesterday all I have 
to say.” 

“Yes—that you would disobey me if you weren’t prevented by 
some clod-hopping rival.” 

Tom bit his lip to keep back the clod-hopping rival’s name. 
Ridiculous as his scruple of honour might be, it was the honour 
of Horchester, from which the stake could not tempt him to swerve. 
“Thou shalt not tell” was his eleventh commandment, to which all 
else must yield. 

“That’s not enough,” said his father. ‘Obedience because you 
must is the same as disobedience—I must be obeyed in spirit, Tom, 
or not at all. You mustn’t say you can’t marry—you must say you 
won't marry, and wouldn’t if you could—the other’s all compromise, 
and hypocrisy, and make believe. You might just as well promise 
me never to fly over the moon. If you won’t say you won't, you 
know what I’ve said I must do, and I can’t go back from my direct 
commands.” 

“ From your word, father? Of course not—nor can I. I can’t 
say I won’t. And if I could, you’ve as good as ordered me not to 
say it now.” 

“« |—ordered you? I order you to say won’t, or you must take the 
consequences. And there isn’t another word in the whole dictionary 
that will do.” 

It was clearly not for nothing that the father and son had been 
made in a very similar pattern in the matter of lips, chins, and eyes. 
Some Englishmen still hold that nailing a flag to the mast justifies 
the worst or most foolish cause, and these were of them. Tom 
might fairly have said “ won’t” when he was willing and able to use 
a much stronger word: his father might fairly have been content 
with “can’t,” without insisting, by threats, on a formal submission. 
They were fighting about how to split a straw—but where would 
fighting be if it were not for straws ? 

Abel had time to note this and a great deal more, for he was in a 
far easier position towards the father and son than might be sup- 
posed. If people only knew it, there is nothing so easy as not to 
interfere. He did not think Tom a blockhead. The obstinacy that 
quarrels with ,its bread and butter for the sake of principle looks 
easy to admiring lookers on who are not called upon to quarrel with 
theirs, and Abel felt that he, in Tom’s place, would have done pre- 
cisely the same. Nor did he write Mr. Deane down an ass: his 
patron was only acting out to the letter the motto of nobdlesse oblige 
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that he himself would have given a thousand pounds, if he had 
them, to call his own. 

But nevertheless the drama would scarcely have proved so interest- 
ing had he not have felt that the straw in question marked the course 
of a wind that was by no means adverse to his own sails, though he 
could not exactly see how. He was never very ready in action, and 
it was not till Mr. Deane, after waiting in vain for an answer from 
Tom, had left the room, that he saw his own presence in the 
light of an intrusion. 

“Tt was not my fault that I was present at this,” he said. 

“ Good night,” said Tom, shortly. 

“I hope you are not offended with me?” 

“Not a bit. All’s fair in war.” 

“In war?” 

** All the same I think you might have given my father place 
and name. I don’t mind being knocked down, but I like fair 
blows when I am.” 

It was the second time/in his life that Abel had been as much as 
called no gentleman. This time, he was convinced, he was accused 
without a shadow of cause. 

“What place—what name?” he asked almost hotly. “All I 
know is that Mr. Deane was very angry with you, and that I was 
saying all I could for you when you came in. What on earth can 
you mean by places and names ?” 

“ Never mind, if you won’t know. It’s your secret”after all, not 
mine. I suppose you understand, if my father can’t, that it’s all 
over now. Of course I’ve been an ass, but I’m bound to tell 
you that it was my own fault from beginning to end. She knew 
nothing about my idiocy till two days ago, and if I had ever 
dreamed of her being engaged I’d never have set foot in 
Winbury ” 

“Winbury !” 

“Winbury—and be hanged to it. I'd have given the world to 
have kept it from you, and I feel as if I was eating dirt every word 
I say—but it can’t be helped—I give you my word of honour that 
she was in no way to blame. She behaved like—like—herself, from 
beginning to end. And I beg your pardon. And now I’ve said 
that, the less we see of one another for the rest of our lives the 
better. Of course I shall keep your secret from my father, since it 
seems to be one. I’m not sorry to have helped you in any way, but 
I am confoundedly sorry that we ever were friends.” 

It was clear enough to Abel now: and he started to find himself 
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an actor in the drama that he had thought was merely passing before 
his eyes. He could not cease to be a spectator: but he saw himself 
step upon the scene, and was conscious of a sort of curiosity to 
know how he should play his 7é/. Professional night-dreamers 
know of a strange condition in which their own words and acts 
come to them from without, like independent things. In like 
manner Abel was absolutely unable to predict what he should do. 
There was but one tangible fact to lay hold of—the tinker’s pur- 
chased silence had not availed to conceal from at least one of the 
Deanes that he was a hurdle-maker from Winbury and engaged to 
Milly Barnes: and he would now as soon, or sooner, have been 
detected in a crime. 

It was surely an extraordinary combination of circumstances that 
had brought Tom, of whose accidental connection with Winbury he 
had hitherto known no more than the other Winbury people, across 
Milly Barnes. This, also, looked like destiny. He had already, in 
the depths of his heart, made the choice between Milly and Longworth, 
and had justified it on the ground that Beatrice was the true inspiring 
muse of a great man. He had been compelled to exalt Beatrice in 
order to take off the sordid edge of his choice, and to humiliate 
Milly to make the exaltation of Beatrice as complete as possible. 
And yet he felt more than a mere pin-prick of jealousy as he listened 
to Tom’s exculpation of Milly from blame. Tom was the man who 
had beaten him in that never-to-be-forgotten contest for the scholar- 
ship: Tom was everything that he was not, besides being the 
natural heir of Longworth, and a gentleman born. Something told 
him that, apart from all this, Tom was the more likely to find favour 
in the eyes of any common-place girl. For a moment he felt as if 
he had been robbed of his one ewe lamb. Milly, it was clear, had 
refused Tom ; but, as he had read long ago, “‘ He comes too near 
who comes to be denied.” When he spoke, it was as if he were 
using the words of a part that was not his own. 

“T have no secret,” he said. “I suppose you are speaking of 
Miss Barnes, since you mentioned Winbury. Who told you she was 
engaged to me ?” 

“‘She herself.” 

** As her reason ?” 

“ She said so.” 

“ As her only reason ?” 

“Wasn't it enough? If she had wanted to change her mind, I 
suppose it would not have stood in her way.” 

At that speech Abel’s inconsistent jealousy was suddenly cured. 
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It had not been pleasant to suspect Milly of disloyalty, but to be con- 
vinced of her loyalty was less pleasant still. Of course Milly had 
no right to free herself, but it would have been a great relief to have 
suddenly woke up and found himself free. 

“Then—wait one minute before you go—I am bound to tell you 
that, whatever may have taken place between myself and Miss 
Barnes—we were but children, remember—nothing ever took place 
to prevent her changing her mind. In fact, I never considered 
myself—I mean I never considered her—engaged. She may marry 
you to-morrow if she prefers you to me.” 

The generous ring of his own speech startled him. Surely he was 
acting like a gentleman now: Beatrice herself must have owned it 
had she been by to hear. It certainly startled Tom. Abel was 
either the most generous of rivals or the coldest of lovers. To love 
Milly coldly being of course impossible, it followed that Abel was 
the most generous rival under the sun. His whole face opened into 
a smile as he held out his hand. 

“TI knew you were a good fellow!” he said, in triumphant ad- 
miration. ‘‘Then I know what to do. We start fair now. I have 
my horse, and you shall have the dog-cart and groom, as you're not 
much in the saddle. We are in good time to catch the first up-train; 
and then you must beat me if you can.” 

“Catch the up-train? What on earth do you mean ?” 

“What I say,” said Tom, warming with eager pleasure at being 
able to reduce the whole question to a trial of speed and energy. 
“TI know what you’re going to say—I shall not tell my father. I 
must be able to come back and say to him either that I give her up 
freely, or else that I give up Longworth to Bee and Annie with all 
the pleasure in the world. There would only be another row, and 
it’s much best to do first and talk after. There—I’m off to the 
stable, and if you’re afraid I shall steal a start, you had better 
come too.” 

“You mean you are going to tell her what I have told you ?” 

“Of course Ido. If she’s free, she’s free: but you ought to have 
a fair chance of keeping your first place in the field. I might have 
gone off without telling you, just as you were not bound to tell me 
she is free. But we're quits now, and the deuce take the hind- 
most.” 

“No,” said Abel. “Whoever she likes best will come soon 
enough, whether he comes first or second. Go if you like—I only 
want her to choose freely, and shall not interfere.” 

“ And that’s the man who fainted in the street when he lost a 
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trumpery scholarship!” thought Tom, with a grain of contempt 
mixed with his admiration for so generous a foe. He would have 
preferred the race in his heart, and felt disappointed at having to 
ride it alone. 

Abel listened while Tom crossed the hall and carefully closed the 
front door. Then he drew a deep breath as he felt that, without 
any effort of his own, without any stain upon his loyalty, he was 
more than possibly free. Tom ran an almost certain risk of losing 
Longworth for the sake of love and honour—a proceeding of which 
Abel, as a poet, could not but highly approve. Mr. Deane would, 
as he was bound to do, keep Longworth in the family by leaving it 
to Beatrice. Beatrice need never know the story that Tom had not 
betrayed. How could he help it that for once the path of interest 
should not diverge from those of generosity, honour, and faithfulness 
to a reviving intellectual ideal that now fairly took the form of 
Beatrice Deane? 

“She is a girl,” he said to himself with the tone of decision that 
comes so easily in solitude, “ who can make a man great, and” 

“Rich” he did not add, though only himself was by to hear. That 
was an accident with which he, the true Abel Herrick, could have 
nothing todo. “And if she is to make me great, she must guess 
nothing that can lower me in her eyes,” was what he added more de- 
cisively than ever now that he had learned, as he thought, with what 
favour mésalliances were regarded by ladies and gentlemen, and 
especially by Mr. Deane. It was not as a peasant dying of love for 
an unattainable princess that he had ever chosen to depict himself 
in any of his old romances: and such habits cling. 

The grand charm of all this was that it called for no action on his 
part—he had nothing to do but let things take their course and 
watch the triumph of his own generosity from the stalls. He stayed 
for yet another long hour in the smoking-room, amusing himself with 
thinking how much more like reality is real life than book-life after 
all. He followed Tom in fancy, galloping to the railway-station, all 
eagerness to reach the ear of such a mere nobody as Milly Barnes. 
Soon he pictured himself in Tom’s saddle, and dignified the ride 
with ideas that were assuredly not Tom’s. He rode well, just as he 
fought well, in his dreams. He had been afraid to think of Winbury, 
or at least to realise its existence, for years : and now that he could 
do so with a clear conscience it came upon him with the air of home, 
with the fresh fragrance of his first dreams—if the smell of sheep- 
folds, dust, and old leather can so be called. He recalled how, when, 
and where he had first asked, or rather commanded, Milly to be his 
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muse : how she had first appeared to him in the garden : how they 
had played hide-and-seek together in the old Manor House: and a 
new sort of poetry seemed to connect itself even with the recollection 
of gooseberry jam. How could he not feel tenderly towards what he 
had thrown away? He was not sure that he was not really in love 
with Milly still. But he had no doubt that his choice was right and 
wise, and if it entailed self-sacrifice it was so much the nobler. He 
might sigh at the loss of what lay in his hand, but he was bound to 
grasp the highest ideal he could find, and, if Longworth happened 
to come with it, that was Fate’s look out, for which he was in no way 
responsible. “ Beatrice is not the less Beatrice for being rich,” he 
informed himself: and there he cannot be said to have judged 
wrongly. 

Whether from a waking or sleeping dream, he was roused by a 
wild confusion of bells ringing, of hurrying feet, and of shouts and 
screams, as if the house were falling about his ears. The smoking- 
room was at the end of a long passage that joined it to the bulk of 
the building, and was carefully removed from the approach of noise, so 
that for a moment he fancied he was in the midst of waking from a 
night-mare. Then, for one moment more, he connected the con- 
fusion with Tom’s departure. But that could in no way account for 
what he heard. He ran out into the hall and was almost smothered 
with smoke—he escaped to the terrace, where he was met with cries 
of what he had no need to be told—that Longworth was on fire. 

It must have been discovered late, for the whole park was already 
filled with the glare, and showers of sparks were rushing up to the 
sky. The household was gathered together on the terrace, looking 
on helplessly. Indeed there was nothing else to be done, for the 
nearest town was many miles away. Abel caught sight of Mr. Deane, 
and Annie ran up to him, crying to him breathlessly— 

“ Bee—Tom—where are they ?” 

“Good God! Are they not here? I forget though—Tom is 
safe—but ” 

Annie could only stretch her arm towards the house. “ Save her !” 
she cried out. ‘In the turret room over the laurels” 

“ A ladder might do it, miss,” said an under-gardener, who, having 
but few wits to mind, took care of them easily. 

“A ladder !” caught up a dozen voices in chorus, while a dozen 
pairs of feet started off a dozen different ways. 

“But there ben’t one nearer than the village,” said the under- 
gardener. 


Annie clasped and wrung her hands. * Blankets!” suggested some- 
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body faintly—but that cry was not echoed. Every blanket must 
have been burnt long ago. Annie looked round, though in hopeless 
despair, for Abel, but he was no longer by her side. 


Beatrice had almost smiled at the conclusion of Tom’s enthusiasm 
for the great man he had discovered, as expressed by his avoidance 
of the smoking-room. But the half smile ended in a dreary sigh at 
the endless prospect before her of dreary evenings after barren days. 
This alone was a sufficient reason for carrying out her resolution to 
relieve home of herself and herself of home. The family cloud was 
crushing her spirit, of which every spark had now to be cherished 
jealously. She still kept up her habit of letting half the night burn 
away before she thought of lying down, in the belief that she would 
gain Mrs. Burnett’s end by wasting her means. At present the night 
was young. So, finding it impossible to read seriously to-night, she 
went to the library to find some book that would send her to sleep or 
help her pass the time. 

“To-morrow I will see if I cannot get Mrs. Burnett to help me,” 
she said to herself. “ If she will, it is done: if she won't, it shall be 
done all the same.” 

Almost every new book of any consequence arrived at Longworth 
as soon as it appeared. She had gone downstairs in the dark, in 
order that she might take the first from the parcel upon which her 
hand might chance to fall, for she was in the humour for a game with 
fortune. On returning to her bedroom she found it to be neither one 
of Annie’s romances nor one of her own books of so-called fact, but 
a combination of the two, belonging to times when romance and 
reality have changed places. It was a narrative, not of fancies or 
speculations, but of deeds, done by living men. Beatrice was hardly 
more of a newspaper reader than Annie, and was not much better 
versed in what was being done—what was being talked about was 
more in her line. She had only vaguely and generally heard, there- 
fore, that one of the greater African mysteries had recently been 
achieved—of the history of its achievement she knew next to 
nothing. This book was its history. 

She had opened the pages idly: but, as she read, her interest 
grew. She had opened them at random: and she fell upon an 
account of how a party of six men had been lost in some uncouthly 
named desert: how they had held death at bay for weeks, so far as 
they could tell from imperfect observations of the sun and stars. At 
length death could be held off no longer. First one man died 
raving, and was buried in the sand. He was a man of science, of 
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whose loss she remembered to have heard. Then another gave way, 
and was likewise buried. Then a third, and then a fourth, till only 
two remained. These pressed on till one fell ill—it was like the 
growing climax of a tragedy. She hurriedly turned to the title-page 
to learn the name of the survivor, for she knew instinctively that the 
sick man would die—but there was none. And then she read how 
the sick man, whose life was the most important of them all, bore 
his torments like a hero, only anxious to bring home before he died 
the tidings of discovery that he alone could explain. But how was 
he carried onward? Surely the nameless sixth man, who told the 
story, must have been the greater hero of the two. He never said 
so, but it was clear that he must have had the strength to have saved 
himself a dozen times by pressing on and giving up the desperate 
life of his friend. He could not conceal that it was necessary to 
watch all night, and to carry and tend the dying man all day, and to 
do the whole work of a whole expedition with one brain and one 
pair of hands. What if this sixth man also should give way! She 
read on breathlessly, heedless of how the time flew, absorbed in the 
fortunes of these madmen or martyrs, till a sense of actual heat began 
to come upon her, as if her body had been carried to the tropics as 
well as her mind. At first she took no notice of this, for the night 
itself was warm and had already promised thunder. It grew strong 
enough, however, to recall her from her long voyage at last, and to 
drive her to the window to let in the fresh air: and at the same 
moment the distant church clock struck two. 

It was late even for her to be at her books, and all the rest of the 
household was no doubt in bed and asleep long ago. But no matter 
how late or how early one may be, there is always sure to be some- 
body who is earlier or later. Whether two in the morning is to be 
considered late or early is a matter of opinion, but at any rate the 
moonlight across the turf showed her that somebody was up and 
about as well as she, and that the somebody was a man. ‘The 
light, the green garden that lay some thirty feet below her turret 
window, the hour, and the warm air made up a theatrical combina- 
tion that absurdly suggested a scene from ‘“‘ Romeo and Juliet,” and 
she smiled at the ghost of such a suggestion in connection with 
herself as she drew back behind the curtain to watch, unseen, whether 
1t could really be her cousin Tom who had been extending his soli- 
tary walk so long. “If it is,” she thought, “there’s no fear of his 
breaking his heart this time. He must be very much in love with 
his despair indeed if he turns night into day so that he mayn’t run 
the risk of forgetting it for an hour. Fancy Tom turning sentimental, 
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of all people in the world! I should have thought him as likely as 
poor Dick Burnett. I envy him: to be able to enjoy even one’s 
misery—how delightful that must be!” She did not think, she did 
not know that she felt, “ What if Abel Herrick has walked out to 
think of this wonderful Milly in the moonlight?’ And yet she 
would scarcely have been so curious to watch on the assumption that 
the sentimentalist was only Tom, or a burglar. 

Her curiosity, however, was not to be rewarded. Whether startled 
by the sudden opening of her window or by some other accident, the 
owner of the shadow on the turf quickly drew back among the laurels. 
She had gained but the passing glimpse of a man’s figure and nothing 
more: Africa had been driven out of her head by a shadow, and that 
was all. But when she turned back from the moonlight to the atmo- 
sphere of her room she was met by what drove away the shadow 
from her mind. 

The close heat had increased tenfold. Everything in the room 
was made indistinct by a prevailing mist of smoke, and she was 
breathing hot, stifling vapour instead of air. Alarmed before she had 
time to comprehend, she ran to the door, and was met in the face by 
a full torrent of hot smoke that streamed up the turret stairs. 

She faced the smoke in order to alarm the house, but was obliged 
to retreat and shut her door before the cloud, to escape instant suffo- 
cation. Since so dense a volume of smoke had found its way into 
her part of the house before a soul was astir, the fire must already at 
some point have made fearful way. She felt herself turn faint and 
pale, and for a moment almost lost her presence of mind. She 
managed, however, to reach the bell-rope, and tore at it furiously : 
and at almost the same moment a confused trampling and shouting 
below told her that the house was at last astir. 

But it was too late. Suddenly, and in one instant, the clouded 
light of her lamp turned to a broad glare that poured in through the 
window. Her eyes just met a fierce light without that was more 
intensely white than that of day. She ran to the window in a panic 
and grasped the sill with her arms, while she felt rather than saw 
that thin tongues of flame were already licking their way into her 
room round the door and through the keyhole. The heat became 
almost insufferable, and she thought she could hear timbers crack- 
ling and snapping, now here and now there. The shouting and tramp- 
ling grew louder and louder, and yet none came to her aid. 

Such situations are matters of moments. She dared not, indeed 
could not, open the door again which was now the only barrier between 
herself and the actual face of the flames: she could only, in despera- 
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tion, think of Annie and Tom, and her Uncle George, and pray in- 
coherently as people will when nothing else is left for them to do. 

At such moments the most unselfish must be driven by over- 
mastering elemental rage to think first of self, and Beatrice had culti- 
vated self far too largely to be the most unselfish person in the 
world. Not that unselfishness would have been of the smallest use, 
seeing that she could not aid herself, far less others, and there is 
little shame in owning that the horror of such a death was rapidly 
overpowering all her faculties. There seemed one chance, and only 
one—that of leaping from her open window upon the gravel walk 
below. It was just possible that by some marvellous accident she 
might fall more than thirty feet without breaking a limb. But it was 
almost certain death, or worse than death, and not even the advan- 
cing flames behind her could bring her to consciously try the cast of 
a fall through the air. If she must kill herself to escape from death, 
there were better ways of suicide. It would have been better to be 
in a burning ship, with the bosom of the sea as a refuge. 

And was she, the darling of the house, to be left to perish in her 
prison without a thought of aid? Her uncle and the servants might 
still be grappling with the fire ; Annie, she felt with horror, might be 
in equal peril— but where was Tom? Where was he on whose 
strength she had been learning to rely? Would Milly have been 
left in such a strait with these two young men both in the same 
house with her ? 

Neither came—neither made any sign of coming. Every now and 
then she fancied she heard steps or voices approaching the corner 
of the house where she was waiting for death, but they as regu- 
larly died away again. She did not recognise the helpful sound of 
even one voice she knew. It was as if she had not only been for- 
gotten by all to whom she was dear, but as if affection itself had 
perished in the flames. All this had been the work of moments, 
long as it has taken to tell. She herself would have said that she 
fainted away at the first sight of the flames. 

And then happened what had all the semblance of a miracle. It 
would have been nothing out of the common in the Lives of the 
Saints, but in the case of an English young lady, who was not only 
no saint, but thought herself something of an esfri¢ fort, and did not 
believe in turning so much as a hat without the help of flesh and 
blood, it was much more than strange. Though she turned faint, she 
did not entirely lose consciousness. In this half trance-like condition 
she felt herself bodily lifted up into the air, and wafted through it, 
with no fear of falling, till she sank gently down upon the ground. 
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It was as if she had flown out of the window without even the 
wings of will to aid her. It was almost as if her soul had 
escaped from the flames and was leaving the earth behind. Where 
she dropped again, or how long she lay there, she could not tell: but 
when she at last opened her eyes she met those of Abel Herrick, 
regarding her intently—and no wonder, for when he had hurried 
round to the laurels under the turret window he had no more 
thought of finding her lying at ease on the turf at least a dozen 
yards from where she could possibly have fallen than he had of ever 
seeing her alive. 

“‘ How—how came you here ?” he asked, as she slowly struggled 
back to full consciousness. ‘‘ Are you hurt—can you move?” 

She only heard his second question, as she hurriedly sat upright and 
glanced quickly from her feet to him, and from him to the window of 
her rooms from which the flames were now freely blazing. The first 
glance was needless—she had flown down so carefully that not even 
her dress had been disturbed. He held out his hand to help her to 
her feet, but that was needless also—she was safe and sound, with- 
out even a sprain or a bruise. 

“Where are they all?” she asked eagerly, as she drew back from 
the sight of the flames. 

“ They are safe, thank God, every one.” 

“ Annie—Tom—Uncle George—not one hurt even?” 

“ They are as safe as you.” 

“Thank God !—And you have saved me /” 

Abel held his tongue. 


CHAPTER V. 


A wounded swallow 
With broken wing 
The sun I'd follow 
From spring to spring. 
I wept so sadly 
On barren boughs, 
While the rest flew gladly 
To Summer’s house—-. 


That from his city 
Above the sea 

The Sun took pity 
And stooped to me. 


Ir was as yet impossible to realise that this grand new house had 
fallen in one moment like a pack of cards. Tom’s absence was 
hardly noticed at a time when everybody was hurrying hither and 
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thither, and when anybody might be anywhere. Beatrice and Annie 
were placed for the night in the gardener’s cottage, while Abel 
paced backwards and forwards with Mr. Deane in front of the now 
shapeless pile till it rose in the grey morning light too black and too 
hideous to look upon. 

After talking till past sunrise, Annie fell asleep ; but Beatrice did 
not close her eyes. To her, the disasters of the night had not been 
without a strange and feverish pleasure. Somebody had gone 
through flames, and for her. Though she despised her womanhood, 
her debt of life to a man’s strength was still full of delightful shame. 
She was forbidden to think of Milly’s lover in the most natural way, 
but she thought of him in every way but one, and could not find it 
in her heart to tell herself outright that it was not for her sake he had 
done what none else had dared. It had been only because she was a 
woman, no doubt, and not because she was Beatrice Deane ; but the 
fancy that it might have been otherwise was too sweet to throw away. 
What sort of girl could this Milly be, who had been chosen out of all 
the world by an ambitious man who yet had it in him to risk life, 
and more than life, for one who was nothing to him? And then 
she thought with almost angry bitterness that this same Milly had 
been the chosen of her cousin Tom, which seemed to mean that 
Abel Herrick, like many another great man before him, was throwing 
himself away. 

“Everything that happens,” she thought, “comes to the same 
thing—I must escape while there is time. I am actually come to 
the pass of thinking about love and lovers, like the silliest of them 
all. I will not be turned aside, even by fire. I am of no use here. 
I will see Mrs. Burnett, as I intended, in spite of everything ; and 
not another day shall pass before I have made up my mind what my 
life is to be. Only it shall be worthy of a human being, and there- 
fore it shall not be at home.” 

She rose and left the cottage while it was still early, taking care 
not to wake Annie, for fear of having to discuss a purpose that was 
fully formed but which no amount of explanation would ever make 
her sister understand. She avoided the house also, for she knew 
that Abel was still upon the terrace, and she was shy of the first 
meeting with one who had come to represent the life from which she 
was really trying to fly. She must thank him, of course ; but before 
others, and when her head was cool and her heart clear. 

Mrs. Burnett lived in an old farm-house, or rather farmer’s cot- 
tage, about a mile from Longworth. She might have had a much 
better dwelling, but she preferred this apparently for the reason that 
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it was in the worst repair. An ivied and gabled roof was probably 
her real attraction, but, with her professed scorn of sentiment, she 
grumbled at the dark green mass as a harbour for gnats and ear- 
wigs while she refused to have a single leaf removed. Here she 
read a little and wrote much, and professed to be taking a long 
holiday. She did so with apparent truth, for at her busiest seasons 
she was never found at work, or without leisure to talk to anybody 
about anything for any length of time. “Work does itself, if you'll 
only not worry it,” was her saying; and somehow her work was 
never going to be done, but always done. But then nobody knew 
how early she rose or how late she lay down. Beatrice was a sloth 
to her. 

She was almost always to be found at home. But it was not she 
who met Beatrice on the carefully kept gravel-path that led through 
an old-fashioned cottage garden of hollyhocks and cabbage roses to 
her door. «It was, next perhaps to Abel Herrick, the very last 
person in the world whom she wished to see—no other than Sleepy 
Dick, lounging over the gate with his hands in his pockets and 
smoking a cigar. It was an awkward meeting, considering what the 
last had been, and doubly awkward, seeing that they had never met 
from then till now. 

Captain Burnett raised his hat with such exaggerated nonchalance 
that Beatrice felt the advantage of feeling at ease, though only by 
comparison, to be on her own side. Fortunately the terrible 
business of last night did away with the additional awkwardness of 
not knowing what to say. 

“You know what has happened ?” was her sudden greeting to her 
friend of old times, without holding out her hand. “I can’t believe 
it all yet—it feels like some horrible dream. I have to tell myself 
over and over again that we are all safe and well. Did you see the 
blaze?” 

“Something of it—but I only came back last night, you know— 
when there was nothing more to see. I was just coming over—to 
see how you all are.” 

“We are all very well, thank you,” said Beatrice, opening her eyes 
at the remarkable coolness of the Captain’s inquiries. ‘‘ Does he 
take a conflagration for a tea-party?” she thought, as she answered 
him as well as she could in his own tone. “But I suppose,” she 
asked, unable to keep to it, “you have seen too much in your 
travels to think much of a common fire ?” 

“You see, Miss Deane,” he said, colouring slightly, ‘“‘we knew 
you were all right, as soon as we knew anything. So there wasn’t 
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much good in coming sooner, as there was nothing to be done. I 
suppose you came to see my mother? I’m sorry for that, as she has 
gone over to see if she can be any help to you. I wonder you didn’t 
meet by the way.” 

Beatrice felt more than vexed—if she had only thought of her 
uncle first and herself afterwards she would not have had her walk 
for nothing, beyond an interview with the Captain. 

“Well, I’m very glad you did not disturb yourself,” she said. “It 
would have been a pity, as you say, since there was nothing you 
could do.” 

“Quite so,” he answered, calmly. ‘‘ When a building blazes like 
that, and everybody is safe, the only thing is to let it burn out, and 
the quicker the better. It was as much as I could do to keep that 
mother of mine from rushing out without a shawl to catch her death 
of cold.” 

Beatrice shuddered as she thought of the death from which she 
herself had been saved by a miracle. To that, however, she could 
not even allude: something kept her from speaking to Captain 
Burnett of Abel. “Quite right of you,” she said. “I should never 
have forgiven myself if our fire had given you or your mother cold. 
But I am really glad to see you,” she said more kindly, thinking that 
Sleepy Dick was but Sleepy Dick after all, and was to be allowed 
the privilege of following out his own nature. ‘You are the very 
last I expected to see. If I had been asked where you were I should 
have doubted between Canada and Australia, but I should never 
have guessed Longworth.” She thought it as well to show him at 
the outset of their renewed acquaintance that his movements were 
no concern of hers. A man who could sleep through a conflagration 
no more than a mile off might still be sleepy enough to have some 
lingering remnant left of his dream of folly. 

“T’ve split the difference, you see. Here I am, and very glad, I 
can tell you, to be at home again. I suppose you’re not inclined to 
wait for my mother? She won’t be long, I fancy, when she misses 
you, and I’ll go if you like and tell her you're here.” 

** Please don’t trouble yourself. I shall meet her, I dare say— 
and I have more to say to her than I have time for, I’m afraid, to- 
day. I'll say good bye, now—I ought to be at home.” And so, 
having brought this exciting and interesting conversation to an end, 
she held out her hand. 

The Captain, as if to avoid touching it, looked straight before him 
and kept his hands in his pockets as he walked by her side along 
the lane. It looked almost like rudeness, and of that fault at any 
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rate she knew him to be incapable. She wished to dismiss him, but 
she was tired of saying, ‘ Pray don’t trouble yourself” at every word. 
Still she must say something, unless she preferred to stand still and 
hold out her hand till he looked her way. 

“ How have you been getting on all this while?” she asked. ‘I 
hear you have been all over the world.” 

“Oh, I’ve been getting along all right. I’ve heard of you—all of 
you, I mean—from my mother, whenever she knew where to write to 
me. I was so sorry to hear of poor Mrs. Deane.” 

“Poor aunt! I think everything has gone wrong since then.— 
But I was asking about you.” 

“Me? Oh, I expect you know all there is to tell.” 

“ For instance, where did you come from when you came home ?” 

“ From Africa.” 

“From Africa !” she exclaimed, her mind flying back to her own 
journey of the night before—her last, indelible impression that had 
been burned in by the flames. “I envy you—that makes me wish 
to be a man indeed! Really Africa?” 

“Why not?” he asked, at last startled by her enthusiasm at so 
simple a piece of news. “ One must come from somewhere. And 
glad enough I am to come home and sit down again.” 

He was the very caricature of himself to-day, and had not Beatrice 
known so well that his manner was his nature, she would have set 
it down to absurd affectation. It made her impatient and almost 
angry to listen to this large, strong, sleepy man who cared for 
nothing—not even about improving his value in her eyes. She was 
burning to go out into the world, and he had nothing better to say 
of it than that he was very glad to sit down without a single laurel 
leaf to sit upon. 

“ How pleasant it must be for you,” she said, “ that there is 
no war!” 

“Very. Or I must have remained in the army, I suppose.” 

“ What !—you have left the army? Of course, though—it must 
be very disagreeable to be woke up by a bugle.” 

“ You didn’t know I had sold out? I did, though—nearly three 
years ago.” 

“ Then you’ve not even got a profession—you are doing nothing 
at all? Mrs. Burnett never told me.” 

“I suppose she didn’t think it worth mentioning. You see I 
left the army because—because, you know—it took up so much 
of one’s time.” 

“Well, I hope you'll enjoy yourself, now you can do so in your 
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own way,” she said, thinking that, if the ex-Captain was going to 
spend his retirement in lounging about Longworth, he was giving 
her an additional reason for running away. Though he had said no 
word of the old subject, she somehow felt that the old folly was-not 
over: for, after all, she was a woman, and could read. But what 
was she to do meanwhile ? She could not literally take to her heels 
and run. 

To her intense relief, however, Mrs. Burnett herself appeared at 
the turning of the lane. The old lady took both her hands, and 
lifted up her face to kiss her with what would have been unac- 
customed solemnity had she been tall enough to bend her face 
down. 

“There,” she said, “and now ye’re to be a good lassie for the 
rest of your days. Amen. So go home at once and begin. Ye 
may be burned out of house, but nobody can be burnt out of home. 
What in the world made ye run to me? Did ye think ye’d find me 
sitting with my hands in my lap when your father’s house was burn- 
ing—me, that can hardly bide indoors if I hear a Punch-and-Judy 
show two streets away? I’d have come over long before, but 
the fact is something happened that was worse than Longworth, 
by far.” 

“Worse than Longworth !” exclaimed Beatrice, turning pale. 

“ Aye—by far. As the wind would have it, there was a poor 
cotter’s thatch caught fire, and they’ve lost their all—every stick they 
had in the world. That’s what I call the real damage of last night, 
my dear”’——- 

“Thank you for telling me—they shall be richer than they ever were 
in their lives !” 

“No doubt—but the auld sticks are the auld sticks all the same. 
But never mind them—they’ll do well enough, I dare say. Who'd 
have thought of that Abel turning out a hero !—Go indoors, Dick ; 
I want to speak a word to Bee.” 

The Captain had always a half proud, half indulgent, and wholly 
good humoured smile for his mother’s least word. He struck his 
heels together, put himself at “attention,” and half faced round. “ You 
see, Miss Deane,” he said, “ I’ve not sold out—I’ve only exchanged, 
and I’ve got a regular martinet for a colonel. Good-bye—we may 
meet again in town.” 

Once more Beatrice held out her hand. But the Captain, as if 
under a vow, still obstinately kept his right hand fixed in his pocket, 
and raising his hat with his left, marched away. 

“ Bee,” said Mrs. Burnett, “ you’ve got no mother, my dear: and 
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as I never had one myself to my knowledge, maybe I don’t know 
how mothers talk to their girls. Young Herrick has saved your life, 
my dear—no doubt of that ; and it was a brave, gallant thing. I 
know how my heart would have warmed to the man that went through 
fire for me when I was your age—not that any ever did, for I was never 
in that strait, and if I had been, I was too ill-fau’rd. Maybe I’d 
have thought myself in love with him, and if he’d asked me with the 
smell of the fire on him, maybe I’d not have said no. And it’s not 
far from a million to one that I’d have been a fool. A brave man 
isn’t always a good man, my dear, though I think he is mostly— 
my Dick, now, is both, for his father was as good a man as ever 
breathed, and if he wasn’t brave, I’d not have been born a Lindsay. 
But there’s a difference, my dear, between the courage of a lion, 
that’s a gentleman, and the courage of a bear, that’s a bear. Nay, 
the bear may be the braver beast, for aught I know—TI believe he is, 
for that matter—but still it isn’t the same. Marry a good man, my 
dear, and depend upon it he’ll be brave enough whenever there’s 
need to be brave.” 

For this sudden attack Beatrice was utterly unprepared. Every sort 
of surprise kept her silent—indignation at being thus lectured like a 
school-girl, and angry shame at hearing her own delicate half-thought 
so frankly read into open words. And all this for a man who was 
absolutely engaged to another girl! She stood before Mrs. Burnett 
in such hot confusion that the old lady almost smiled, though sadly, 
at what she considered demonstrative proof of her own powers of 
penetration. 

“There, my dear,” she said, “that’s all. You'll be a sensible girl, 
I hope and trust, when you’re a few years older, and it would be a 
sad pity to make the sense come in the shape of repentance. Sense 
has enough to do with looking after to-day, without being burdened 
with yesterday into the bargain. Young Herrick may be a good 
man, my dear—it doesn’t follow he isn’t because I don’t think 
him so, or rather because I think his goodness is but dream- 
deep, and won’t last when they draw up the blinds. Only don’t 
think him good because he’s done one brave thing—I’ve kuown 
many a blackguard (not meaning him) go through worse than fire to 
get to a bonny face beyond. There, my dear—go home now, and 
think before you feel. That sounds cold-blooded : but I’m a canny 
old Scots wife, ye know, and love without common sense is just 
the silliest thing in the world, and cold sense keeps warm longer than 
hot nonsense, any day.” 

It must be owned that Mrs. Burnett, with all her wisdom, did not 
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always act wisely. There is, perhaps, no more impulsive being on 
earth than an impulsive Scotchwoman, and no amount of mathematics 
had been able to keep her from saying out and at once everything she 
had to say with a contempt for tact that was even more masculine than 
her soundness of digestion. Possibly it was incomprehensible to her 
logical understanding that even a girl should be so inconsistent as to 
wish to go right and yet take the path that was proved by reason 
and experience to be doubtful or wrong. She had certainly made 
Beatrice face her own feelings fairly, but there is an attraction in 
peril not unknown to less feminine minds than hers. Not only so, 
but a very obvious suspicion had been suggested to her by some of 
Mrs. Burnett’s words. To suspect Mrs. Burnett felt like treason ; 
but it was an ugly fact, nevertheless, that all this incomprehensible 
prejudice against Abel was expressed, in season and out of season, 
by a mother who had a son who was not fit to stand in Abel’s 
shoes. She had praised her son and run down Abel in the same 
breath to a girl who had three hundred a year of her own. 
Beatrice almost hated herself for the thought, but it was too 
natural not to come. Clever mothers have before now been known 
to make love for stupid sons. 

“ And if not that,” she thought, “she is prejudiced—she is cold — 
she is ungenerous—she is unreasonable! ‘To think that I cannot 
be grateful to a man without—and he the lover of a girl, and such 
a girl! She zs old—she is not the Mrs. Burnett that she used to be. 
I was a coward not to stand up for Abel, let her think what she 
might of me.” 


She looked up—and there was Abel himself not a dozen paces 
before her. Had Destiny indeed been helping him he could 
not have chosen a better moment for a first meeting after the 
fire. 

“Thank you !” she said eagerly. ‘I should say nothing if I tried 
to say more.” 

“Please say nothing, Miss Deane. I—I did nothing at all.” And 
that was indisputably true. 

“You risked your life—that is all: and a life like yours—what can 
I say—what can I do?” 

“Only—only, Miss Deane—you have done everything—there is 
nothing left you can do. Do you remember a poem—lI forget 
what it is called—about some Donna Clara and a Spanish cava- 
lier? How he set fire to her father’s castle, and why? I did not 
Set fire to Longworth, but {I could have done so—I am dreaming 
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that you are Donna Clara and that I am the cavalier.” And that, 
also, was unquestionably true. 

Beatrice did remember the story: how the cavalier set the 
castle on fire that he might for one moment hold the unattainable 
lady of his love in his arms. Never before had such a speech been 
made to her ; and though it was nothing less than an insult as coming 
from Milly’s lover, she could not help a glow of pride. 

“ Has anything been found out ?” she asked hurriedly. 

“ About the fire? Nothing—nor ever will be, I believe. Every- 
body has a different guess, and everybody is as wrong as can be. It 
is only clear that nobody is to blame.” 

“Has Tom come back ?” 

“No. I suppose he is about somewhere.” 

“Tt is strange that he never came near me before it was too 
late—that I should have been burnt to death but for you. How did 
you save me ?” 

“ Strange ?—That I should save you—whom you saved years ago? 
If I risked my life, it was only what you gave me—what was all 
yours. I hope you will never know what I suffered when you 
received me so coldly when I arrived with your father. I can’t help 
loving you. If I am ever to be anything or nothing depends upon 
you. I did not mean to tell you—but after last night—tell me that I 
may love you, and become great for your sake, and make you proud 
of what you have done,” 

He spoke in a quick, low monotone, as if he were trying to keep 
back the full expression of his love for her. It was abrupt and 
sudden: and yet it seemed to flow naturally from the history of 
the last three years. She felt herself turning pale, as she thought, 
“‘If I can never become great for myself, if I must be a woman 
among women, at least I can help to make a man great, and I will.” 
But even as it came, the thought died away. He was daring to make 
love to her while he was her cousin’s successful rival for the hand of 
another girl. 

“No!” she said almost angrily. ‘What have I done that you 
should say this to me? Though you have saved my life you have no 
right ” 





“ No right—to tell a woman that I love her ?” 

“ But not to tell two women so! My name is not Milly, Mr. Her- 
rick. One night cannot make you false to her—and if it had, I 
should have said No a thousand times. I can forgive you your mo- 
ment of folly for last night’s sake, but never forget yourself again—or 
her. Let me go home.” 
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He turned pale in his turn. “Two women? What can you mean? 
I am as free”. 

“T mean that you are engaged.” 

“Who told you so?” 

“Tom.” 

“Ah! Then you have been told a Listen: listen to me at 
once, and wait till the end. It is true that, when I was a mere boy, 
I thought myself in love with a girl, in every way below me, as boys 
will. But lam no more engaged than—why, I have not even seen her 
for four years. I scarcely know if she is alive. I never even wrote 
to her for nearly a year, at least, when I left home. I have written 
occasionally since, but only as the most distant friend. Why she is 
only a carpenter’s daughter, a servant’s niece, a poor, half educated 
girl whom I could no more love or think of loving than I can help 
loving you. She whom I could ever dream of loving must be 
nothing less than the noblest woman that the world contains. She 
must be the ideal and the influence of my life—the most beautiful 
face, the highest intellect, the most perfect soul. You insult me if 
you think I ever even thought I loved any one but you.” 

“You are telling me the truth ?” 

“The whole truth—every word. And now you know what you 
have been to me for years, and always will be till I die.” 

And then, being thus at last set high above all other women by 
one whom she had long set high above all other men, there was 
nothing for it but to accept her glory. Love like this was not the 
trivial drawing-room liking of every day, but the gateway to the 
higher life of which she dreamed. And she was the more eager to 
enter in because by so doing she was defying every mean and ignoble 
prejudice that the world contains. 








(To be continued.) 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
FALK LAWS. 
BY HERBERT TUTTLE. 


HE position of the Church in Prussia had been one of 
security and of power until a Junker statesman began 
r suddenly to strike at some of her most hallowed pre- 
tensions. How all classes of society were astounded is 
now a matter of history ; how criticism, passing from the cause to the 
champion, from principles to persons, made the subject as popular as 
that of universal peace to the prize essayists of the Cobden Club, is 
shown in the literature of the whole world. It became the text on 
which many a maiden pen tried its unpractised skill, on which 
doctrinaires of every school hung theories of social or moral or poli- 
tical perfection. Among the former friends of Prince Bismarck—the 
old Prussian aristocrats who had furnished his political wardrobe—the 
excitement was of course most intense. They gnashed their teeth 
and cried “ Apostate !’ The metaphysicians said there was a change, 
called it a psychological phenomenon, and made a note on the 
margin of their Schopenhauer. To such people it was sophistry to 
reply that Richelieu was a noble and a Catholic when he was dis- 
ciplining the French aristocracy and guiding the troopers of Gustave 
Adolphe through the heart of Germany ; or that Cavour, a Conserva- 
tive and a Catholic, founded a liberal Italy, free from the trammels 
of the Church ; or that Peel was a Protectionist before he abolished 
the cornlaws. France is France, they replied, and Italy is Italy, and 
England is England ; but that a Prussian knight, trained in the most 
exalted spirit of devotion to altar and throne, should become an 
open foe of the one and a certain menace to the other, baffled their 
curiosity as much as it vexed their patience. 

In foreign countries, particularly in England, the fact excited equal 
interest and but little less-feeling. Mr. Frederic Harrison denounces 
the legislation of Prussia from the_standpoint of philosophic Radi- 
calism ; Mr. Gladstone defends it like a ‘theological censor; Mr. 
Newdegate calls Prince Bismarck the first of Protestants; Earl 
Russell recognises the great champion of civil against ecclesiastical 
authority ; and Cardinal Manning, by a frank but dangerous parallel, 
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might call him an atheistic Torquemada, revelling in the halls of 
some gloomy palace sacred to the spirit of militant scepticism. Mr. 
Disraeli, too, ought to have his theory. In “Coningsby” he wrote 
many years ago, “‘ That mighty revolution, which is at this moment 
preparing in Germany, and which will be, in fact, a second and 
greater Reformation, of which so little is as yet known in England, is 
entirely developing under the auspices of Jews.” That mighty revo- 
lution is now in progress ; and if it be not actually in the hands of Jews 
it is certain that many fastidious German Protestants hold an active 
belief to that effect. Be the merits of the policy what they may, be 
his allies Jews, or Gentiles, or Atheists, the theory that Prince Bismarck 
has departed from his original principles is assumed, more or less, 
tacitly by friend and foe. 

In spite of all this, however, it may not be a hopeless task to main- 
tain the contrary. If it be a virtue to push to their final con- 
sequences principles which are accepted by the great majority of his 
countrymen ; if it be meritorious to understand the philosophy as 
well as the history of his people,—Prince Bismarck is the best and 
not the worst logician, the most and not the least consistent states- 
man, the broadest and clearest and soundest patriot. 

What is the theory, in a philosophical sense, of the Prussian 
system? Every State has a theory, or principle, both of life and of 
action, which is often modified, indeed, by time, and is sometimes 
not quite clearly perceived, but which is most faithfully obeyed when 
the State is most true to itself. In the principle of political equality 
for instance, passionately cherished, and now and then pushed to 
unworthy lengths, everybody recognises the basis of the American 
Republic. The vital element in the great Oriental monarchies was 
authority ; that of the French is patriotism ; in Prussia, and more or 
less throughout Germany, it is discipline. From a legalised patriciate 
the United States would easily pass to a doge, and thence to an 
oligarchy, after the model of Venice. When the Hindoo begins to 
doubt and question he becomes a poor subject; if the French 
should cease to love their country they would cease to be French. 
What each of these principles has done for its own people, a sweeping 
and inflexible course of discipline has done for Prussia. 

If the Prussians do not much resemble the Athenians in elegance 
of political speculation, or the Romans in breadth of political vision, 
they have in common with both those peoples a conception of the 
State which was superior to all forms of government and has 
survived all the vicissitudes of history. It corresponds to the 
Ptolemaic system in astronomy. In the latter the earth was the 
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centre of the universe; in the former the State is the centre of 
human interests. The State was everywhere, and everything—it 
was with the slave in the field, the peasant in his cottage, and the 
noble in his sports; it was art and philosophy and religion; an 
abstraction in which all thought centred, and a concrete existence 
which was the sum of all individual existences. The State is an 
organic body, of which the citizens are subject members. They 
exist for the State and not the State for them, and consequently 
their education, their amusements, their religion—in short, the whole 
economy of their lives ought to be regulated in the interest of the 
State. M. Paul Janet puts this clearly when he says that the 
society of antiquity rested on two principles—political liberty and 
civil slavery. It will be urged that in antiquity religion was not 
found incompatible with the interests of the State, and the fact 
must be conceded, but with important reservations. There was 
religion in the ancient republics, but no Church. The priests were 
only a certain class of public servants, appointed to celebrate the 
rites of worship, just as another class led the armies and another 
made the laws; and they were granted a sacred character as 
mediators not between man and eternity but between the State and 
fortune. There were rites to be performed, but as a civic and not a 
personal duty ; there were sacrifices to propitiate the gods, but only 
in behalf of the Commonwealth. Even Iphigenia is made the 
victim of a supposed public necessity. A conflict between Church 
and State in such circumstances is a logical absurdity and incon- 
ceivable. The State was the Church, and outside of the strict ful- 
filment of civic obligations there was neither religious life nor reli- 
gious spirit. The conception of the Church as a great social 
organisation, drawing its authority from a source beyond the laws 
of the State, claiming an allegiance higher than the loyalty of the 
citizen, and wielding a prerogative hostile to the Government itself, 
can no more be reconciled with the political institutions than with 
the political philosophy of the ancients. 

If we pass from the forms to the principles of Paganism we find 
the same deference to the interests of society. Montesquieu says 
admirably that “the Roman religion knew no other divinity than 
the genius of the Republic.” Such a religion must of course be 
purely subjective; and since the gods were poetical abstractions 
from nature, there was an Olympus in every soul. The passions of 
man and the phenomena of nature, the products of introspection 
and observation, were the classic gods. They were fickle indeed, 
but so is human nature; they thwarted the good at times and 
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smiled on the bad: so do the elements. They knew the sorrows of 
man, and wept when he wept; they knew his joys, and joined 
familiarly the festive circle; they laughed and sang and danced ; 
they touched the lyre under the willow tree, and wrote immortai 
verse on the banks of flowing rivers. The worship of such deities 
was the worship of humanity, and the most devout believer was the 
best patriot. 

How different the picture presented by the Christian Church! 
Waiving the question of supernatural origin it must ever remain a 
problem whether the marvellous growth of Christianity ought to be 
attributed with M. Renan to the personal qualities of its founder 
and the Apostles, or with Gibbon to the condition of the times in 
which it appeared. But it had from the start a character of its 
own. It was a Church as well as a religion. It was content at the 
first to assert simply its independence of, or rather its distinction 
from, the State, and to lay down for the guidance of its subjects the 
injunction “ Render unto Cesar the things which are Czsar’s”— 
a maxim that may of course be made to justify all the different 
attitudes which the Church has assumed toward society. Take for 
instance St. Thomas Aquinas, who. was surely not without logical 
acuteness. Mr. Hallam found but three men in England who had 
read this canonised philosopher, and I shall surely not claim the 
title and honours of the fourth. But in an extract from St. Thomas, 
which has just fallen under my eye, there is given as his definition 
of Divine law that it is “concise, clear, and infallible” ; yet when 
this same philosopher enters on the subject of Church and State he 
is obliged to write a preliminary treatise to determine what is 
Czesar’s and what God’s. The same fallacy runs through the entire 
scholastic philosophy, indeed through the whole philosophical 
literature of the Church. It assumes that there is somewhere a 
consistent Christian theory of the relations between Church and 
State, and it pays the secular reason the compliment of discussion ; 
but in the solution of the grave problem the New Testament, in 
spite of its authority, is of no more use than the Oracle of Delphi to 
the leader of a Greek army. The rule in question was accorded a 
place among the tenets of the Church, like so many other obscure 
utterances, because, first, the mystical is always very effective in 
seasons of religious fervour ; second, it avoided an immediate rupture 
with the State; third, it left the Church free to interpret the rule 
according to her convenience in the future. It is the disingenuous 
zeal with which the Church has tried to turn all solutions to her 


own benefit that has caused the confusion. “Separation and spiritual 
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independence,” “ Union and establishments,” “ An amicable arrange- 
ment between the Civil and Ecclesiastical orders,”—there is high 
authority among the doctors of the Church for each of these plans. 
In Prussia the last named has prevailed, and has brought the country 
to the present deplorable state of affairs. 

The early rulers of Prussia had a perfectly logical theory of the 
omnipotence of the State ; but their application of it was thwarted by 
the false spirit of sacerdotalism which had come down as an inhe- 
ritance from the Middle Ages. ‘That elastic Paganism, which had 
been nourished by the State for the public good, even that modest 
and primitive Christian Church which had been happy to nestle 
under the protection of great kings, were alike no more; and over 
against the majesty of the secular power stood as a rival the awful 
might of a sacred hierarchy. The Church could still be used, but 
she must first be courted. Religion could still be employed, as in 
Greece, to inspire with loyalty by diverting from politics the mind of 
thinking subjects ; but the Church was the only agent of worship, and 
she insisted on her prerogatives. She was not unwilling to make 
men good subjects, but they must first become good Catholics. 

There was no escape in the fifteenth century from this state of 
things, and princes who did not welcome it from religious zeal were 
glad to accept it as a State necessity. The electors of Brandenburg 
belonged, perhaps, to the latter class; and after once adopting the 
alliance with the Church as a measure of public policy they pressed 
it with characteristic fidelity into the most intimate public and private 
relations. Since the earliest dawn of their national life this people 
has masqueraded in the livery of the Church. No other has watched 
more closely the fluctuation of ecclesiastical power in Europe ; no 
other has in every sense played a more industrious game with the 
spiritual factors in society. As became its source and aim, too, this 
policy was, until a late epoch, unencumbered with any active theo- 
logical scruples. It was as free from sectarianism as the missionary 
zeal of Lady Southdown herself. The Elector Joachim I., who would 
have hanged a bishop as readily as a Mussulman, talked about “the 
impudence of that little monk,” Martin Luther, while his successor 
accepted the reformed faith to please his people, and retained the 
Romish ceremonial to please a Church that was still powerful. 
Frederic the Great encouraged all religions and despised them all. 
Since it was the mission of these rugged warriors to raise a feeble 
province in the marshes of Brandenburg to the dignity of an inde- 
pendent State, they found it expedient to foster a religious spirit in 
their subjects without stirring up sectarian strife. 
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The natural result of this policy followed the Napoleonic wars. 
Frederic William III. was nearly frightened out of his senses by the 
profound social convulsions through which he had passed, and like 
many weak minds unexpectedly delivered from great danger, he 
relapsed into a morbid and preposterous pietism. That which had 
been with his ancestors a matter of selfish policy became with him a 
matter of faith ; if they had made the Church the domestic he made 
her the bride of the nation. While the public service was going to 
pieces from general demoralisation, the King was trifling with his 
prayer-books, and his liturgies, and his schemes of universal salva- 
tion. Stein tried in vain to give a more Protestant direction to the 
royal mania. It was part of his Majesty’s belief that Prussia needed 
not sectarian spirit, but an exalted Catholic orthodoxy, and this he 
determined to fuse into the life, and the character, and the institu- 
tions of Prussia. Unfortunately the times were ripe for such an 
enterprise, and the poor King succeeded but too well. The two 
Establishments, which had been in some anxiety about the conse- 
quences for religion, and even for a few years afterwards had trembled 
lest the cry for political reform sheuld prove louder than the exhor- 
tations of the Church, accepted this solution of the problem with 
satisfaction, and continued to share their common patrimony in a 
profitable manner. 

Nothing indeed but the most suicidal jealousy could have disturbed 
their good relations. The two sects had lived so long together 
in Prussia that each had won its own line of supporters, and an 
extensive conversion from one to the other was scarcely to be 
expected : so that they had proselytising zeal but in a feeble degree. 
They were sagacious enough to see that secularism, their chief foe, 
was a common foe, and to combine against it. No trifling interests 
were indeed in question. During three hundred years the ecclesias- 
tical power had been tightening its grasp, and within that time it had 
succeeded in converting the State into a disguised theocracy. From 
his cradle to his coffin the subject was nursed by the ministers of 
religion. They baptised him at the font, they watched over him at 
school, they married him, and they said the funeral rites over his 
grave. The only option was between systems of clerical service 
which might be equally odious. And if the power of the Church, by 
which term is to be understood the ecclesiastical element and not 
any particular sect,—if the power of the Church with the people had 
been nourished by three centuries of empire, its pride and dignity 
were supported by the closest alliance with the secular nobility. The 
spirit of privilege among the nobles, and the spirit of privilege among 
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the clergy, acted really as an homogeneous force. For want of a 
better name it may be called the sacerdotal force, a name which in a 
broad sense is here applied to that mixed sentiment of pride, 
reverence, and authority by which the inheritance of great power and 
great gifts welds together sympathetic classes in society. A similar 
union—or rather fusion—can be found nowhere else on the continent 
of Europe. It is as unlike the fitful coquetry of Church and aristo- 
cracy in France, as the power of the rural prediger is unlike that of 
the curé. A Duke of Guise and a Marie Alacoque would be equally 
impossible in Prussia. Not vanity nor superstition is the cementing 
principle, but the grave traditional feeling of a common superiority. 
Indeed the traces of the compact have now disappeared, and nothing 
remains but the sacerdotal spirit itself, acting with the method and 
directness of a single force, yet spreading through all the arteries of 
society. It is an element which the reason can hardly separate from 
the life of Prussia. 

A minute analysis of this spirit reveals much that is admirable. 
Within the limits of its natural action it is profoundly loyal, and has 
served efficiently in every great movement of Prussia. It is one 
source of that grave national virtue which, for being a good deal 
exaggerated, is not the less positive and real. It inspires that 
sombre, patient, unconquerable sense of duty which nerves the 
Prussian soldier. It spreads a chaste and devout piety through the 
State, and has its home with an aristocracy free from scandal. 
Ruling like an intellectual despot over the thought of the country, 
it values the fact more than the exercise of power, and is jealous 
rather than cruel. But it is a provincial spirit, narrow, selfish, 
illiberal. It has neither the large speculative benevolence of pure 
philosophy, nor the warmth of a generous superstition. Teaching the 
principle of authority, it frowns on the expansive power of reason. 
It employs the formulas of religion to aid the sway of privilege, and 
thus surrounds absolutism with a halo of holiness. To the assaults 
of the sceptic it opposes a firm and complacent dogmatism. It in- 
spires awe by the splendour of its arrogance. In political life it 
makes the State an informal theocracy. In social life it establishes 
grades and teaches obedience. In ecclesiastical life it provides a 
stately faith, without the enthusiasm which warms the heart, or the 
simplicity which satisfies the understanding. It is devout without 
humility, proud without grandeur, and loyal without patriotism. 

The fears of the Clericals and the hopes of the Liberals were alike 
deceived when Frederic William IV. ascended the throne. The new 
king was endowed with a high upright character and a poetic spirit, 
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but he had been trained in a school which looked resolutely away 
from the present. He was enraptured by the romance of medizval 
story. He read of tilts and tournaments, and polished up the rusty 
armour of his fathers; he learned the rude poetry of the Minne- 
singers, and fancied an age in which a king might sing ballads under 
the windows of his lady love. He looked on the dull routine of 
legislation as Mr. Ruskin looks on railways, or as a pre-Raphaelite 
painter might have regarded the operations of a dye-shop. Yet it was 
to this pedant, to this frivolous dreamer, to this paltry casuist, that 
Providence entrusted constitutional reform in Prussia. Of course 
the work, when produced, did credit to the maladroit skill of the 
author. All parties were surprised: but the Clericals, perhaps, in the 
largest measure. They learned that a written Charter was not neces- 
sarily an instrument of Satan, but that it might, if properly drafted, 
become the efficient bulwark of a safe social system. That this one 
was properly drafted must appear from its own provisions. It made 
no attempt to throw off the yoke of ecclesiastical despotism, but left 
all the old privileges of the Church in full sway, and with the addi- 
tional authority given them by positive written guarantees. Above 
all, the substantial union between the two great sects was confirmed 
rather than shaken by this ordinance. Although they were theologi- 
cally as far apart as Martin Luther and Pope Leo X., there continued 
to be between them a tolerably firm alliance against free thought, 
secularism, and the revolution ; and both refrained from imperilling 
the common cause by rashness and impatience. There was strategic 
without dogmatic unity. 

It is impossible to reconcile the position here accorded to the 
Church with the traditional idea in Prussian policy. The “civil 
slavery,” of which M. Janet speaks, was indeed fully realised, so far as 
the subject himself was concerned, by the course of discipline, social, 
military, political, educational, religious, to which he was legally sub- 
jected ; but the element of political liberty could not be ascribed to 
a State that surrendered a share of its sovereignty, a portion of its 
domestic authority, unreservedly to an organisation within itself. What 
if the organisation were a member of a splendid hierarchy which had 
disputed with the mightiest princes of the world ? What if it were the 
voice of that graver faith which had issued from the tremendous 
throes of a German Reformation, and commanded the services of 
thousands of earnest and faithful patriots? It might be the Church 
of Rome, or the Church of Luther, or the Church of Moses and the 
Prophets ; yet if it exercised in its own way and independently 
functions which belong to the State as an original possession, it was 
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acting under an illogical arrangement as a bar to the orderly develop- 
ment of the country. The subject was taught a double allegiance. 
The State was master of one larger class of his movements only, 
through the jealous, haughty, and capricious medium of a spiritual 
patriciate. Instead of making religion a humble ward of the 
nation, as they had hoped, and moulding it wholly into the service of 
the State, the Kings of Prussia found that they had only called into 
being a powerful institution which could ‘dictate its own terms of 
loyalty. 

The evil being assumed, we pass to the second stage of the dis- 
cussion : How shall the relations between Church and State as above 
described be modified in a manner to restore to the State its lost 
privileges, without trespassing on the just liberties of the Church ? 
How shall a better adjustment between the one and the other be 
effected? 

It has been often observed that there are but three systems ac- 
cording to which the relations of Church and State can be settled. 
The Church must be the State, and society consequently a theocracy ; 
or there must be a partition of functions more or less explicit and 
formal between the two; or the Church must be treated like any 
other organisation within the State, and be subjected to a supervision 
as severe as justice requires and as impartial as the interests of 
the State permit. These are the systems respectively of the 
Orient, of modern Europe, and of the United States. The first 
system has probably no defender in Christendom. Even the 
Syllabus was directed rather against moral and scientific errors, and 
hardly contemplated the assumption by the Church of all the 
functions of civil government. Pure theocracy may therefore be 
dismissed without further concern. The second system, which is 
or was that of Prussia and most European countries, recognises 
religion as a distinct social charge, and concedes it a certain 
degree of support from the State. 

In the third of these three systems, that of the United States, 
the State ignores the Church except when she comes in contact 
with general laws. To religion as such the Federal Constitution 
gives only the negative attention of two paragraphs, one of which 
simply declares that no religious test shall be exacted of public 
servants, and the other guarantees freedom of religious worship ; 
while both together form the basis of a system which differs only in 
form, but not in principle, from that of the ancient republics. Both 
systems recognise the utility of religion to society, both treat it as 
deriving its social or corporate rights from the State. They differ 
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only in the formal application of the principle. The former finds 
in the variety of independent sects, which makes a Church impos- 
sible, the advantage that the other sought in a single national re- 
ligion, which made a Church unnecessary. But it remains true that 
the American Constitution asserts by implication the power of the 
State over the Church. A power which may be voluntarily surren- 
dered may also be retained, and a right which is conditionally waived 
by a constitutional enactment may be recovered by the same means. 
It was so with slavery, Why not with religion? The guarantees of 
slavery in the Constitution were as clear and absolute as those of 
religious worship ; and if a Thirteenth Amendment may revoke the 
former, another amendment, under a reasonable necessity, may cer- 
tainly revoke the latter. 

In seeking an escape, therefore, from a system which had become 
intolerable, Prince Bismarck was confined to two other systems, of 
which the one implies the complete surrender of the State to the 
interests of religion, and the other maintains the principle of the 
absolute supremacy of the civil power. It could not be difficult for 
the Minister of a modern State to make the choice. The political 
institutions and with them the civilisation of Buddha and Zoroaster 
could not be reproduced in the nineteenth century and in educated 
Prussia ; the forms of Paganism were equally extinct. It only re- 
mained, therefore, to adopt the principle of the classical system, and 
to apply it with such modifications as the times and the circumstances 
made necessary. That these pointed toward the Américan system 
Prince Bismarck was not one of the last to recognise. 

Objection will, of course, be raised to the method of solution 
adopted by Prince Bismarck, but this is sufficiently explained by the 
wide difference in the conditions of the problem in the two countries. 
In America the separation of Church and State means the indepen- 
dence of the former ; in Prussia it means the disenthralment of the 
latter. The American Constitution lends to the Church certain 
social privileges which the State has no desire to control. The Falk 
laws in Prussia recover for the State certain civil and political func- 
tions that the Church has usurped. The American legislators had to 
deal with sects, or, if the term be preferred, with religions, which 
had [not the will or the power to make seditious citizens out of 
faithful believers, and which were felt to be least dangerous when 
most free. The Prussian reforms aim at the restoration of that har- 
mony between the two powers which the arrogance and selfishness 
of the priesthood have hitherto thwarted, and which is most complete 
when the Church is most rigorously kept in her own field of action. 
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Prussia, like America, is willing to allow the Church just as much 
freedom as is consistent with the welfare of the State. 

After the question of fact comes, of course, the question of right. 
Is there anything in the general policy introduced by Prince Bismarck, 
or in the details of legislation so ably directed by his lieutenant, Dr. 
Falk, which trespasses in any degree, not on the pretensions or the 
convenience of the Church, but on her corporate rights, interpreted 
in a sense favourable at once to her own holy mission and to the 
secular interests of society ? 

This is really a new question, and one to which I shall devote little 
attention. The burden of this article being an attempt to show that 
the pending reform is only the philosophy of the Prussian Govern- 
ment pushed to its logical consequences, the success of the attempt 
does not depend, of course, on the justice of the reform or of the 
political theory in which it has its source. Still, logic is never able 
quite to exclude ethics. Prince Bismarck has doubtless considered the 
moral as well as the political side of his ecclesiastical policy ; and as the 
course of reasoning which he may have employed to prove its rectitude 
is neither long nor complex, it may well be introduced as a final 
paragraph. I shall only submit some observations tending to show 
that the State possesses an inherent right of control over all reli- 
gious associations among its members, and that the denial of this 
right leads directly to what is now all but universally regarded as a 
false theory of society—that of the social compact. 

It will not be denied that the Christian Church in Europe, regarded 
as an association between man and man, is a conscious, voluntary 
association—that is to say, the creature of acompact. Time was when 
no Church existed. There is here, of course, no reference to such 
questions as Jewish transmission, or the eternal embryo, if it may 
be so called—which are subtilities for the theological debating clubs— 
but of the organised Church, which society recognises. Now there 
certainly was no such Church till the voluntary union of sufficient 
numbers made one. As an earthly organisation it is the result of a 
compact. Now, if society or civil government be also regarded as a 
compact, the Church may with justice ciaim to stand on the same foot- 
ing, and to exercise the functions given by convention to her with the 
same freedom as the State exercises functions which she has acquired 
by convention. In other words, unlimited social freedom to found 
and administer an ecclesiastical organisation can be defended only by 
him who maintains that all social institutions, not excepting the 
State, are the result of convention. Rousseau himself never pushed 
his theory to such consequences, and the Church will certainly not 
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adopt them. In the first place the Church has theological reasons 
for rejecting the doctrine of the social contract ; and in the second 
place it is notoriously false, in fact. Society is eternal. Churches, 
like kingdoms, rise, flourish, decay, and die ; but society, that inde- 
finable union of men which is higher than any man, is of and for all 
time. Through all changes of States the unbroken continuity of the 
State remains. The Church of Christianity, as an association of men 
drawn together by a common belief, is in fact possible only through 
the existence of eternal social forms, and to pretend that she has 
acquired rights as a Church over which society has no control is to 
rob society of one of the essential elements of its being. In 
criticising the new laws many writers seem to assume the complete 
independence of the Church as an @ priori right. What reasoning 
has been given, what reasoning can be given, to justify this monstrous 
claim? The right of conscience is of course quite another thing ; 
and if that be meant it is perhaps not quite useless to try to show 
that the subordination of ecclesiastical interests to the larger secular 
interests of society cannot be a violation of the rights of conscience. 

The error lies in supposing that a congregation of believers, or a 
Church, can be inspired by a collective conscience. The meta- 
physicians tell us, at least those who admit any such thing at all, that 
conscience is the faculty of moral judgments, the w/¢ima ratio of all 
men, except, perhaps, kings. As such it is and must be purely 
personal with every human being. It is a passive, and not an active 
organ. It interprets, but does not create ; it judges, but does not 
execute. Now from the genesis of history to the present time the 
most determined enemies of conscience have been the great 
ecclesiastical orders ; and of all these there is not one whose tenets 
and pretensions are so irreconcilable with the free exercise of that 
faculty as the Roman Catholic Church. This is natural and con- 
sistent. The Church does not invite men to reason, she invites them 
to obey ; she is the oracle, not of conscience, but of authority. She 
acts on the sound maxim—though in times of adversity it suits her to 
forget it—that the human conscience is not a constructive faculty ; 
that it has organised, and from the nature of things can organise, 
absolutely nothing. But there is a cementing principle, higher than 
mere blind obedience, which is commonly but wrongly called con- 
science. It may be an acquired sense of duty, it may be a common 
feeling of loyalty, or it may be only esprit de corps. Or if the term 
conscience be insisted on it must be called the educative or acquired 
conscience, in distinction from the natural reason, which is not ac- 
quired, and cannot be educated. This quality is, of course, entitled 
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to respect, like human nature itself, but there is no possible scheme of 
legislation that would not violate it. Za propriété, Cest le vol,—this 
may become as much a matter of fixed conscientious belief as the 
doctrine of apostolic succession, or the dogma of the immaculate 
conception ; but the laws protect the rights of property in spite of 
the conscience of the communist. Indeed the very attempts to avoid 
such violations are often themselves the cause of striking injustice. 
The Quakers, for instance, are conscientiously opposed to military 
service. Accordingly, in most States, they are by a special law 
released from such obligation; and the favour wounds the sense of 
fairness—the judicial conscience—of every other citizen. The con- 
Science is a sensitive organ, and is perhaps most useful when most 
sensitive, but whether it take the humble form of class prejudice, or 
the more splendid dress of religious scruples, it receives many blows 
from the clumsy hand of the civil power, and is often most rudely 
treated by those who hold it in the greatest respect. 

These are simple truths, and their application to the Falk laws is 
equally simple. Every one of those acts can be justified to the friends 
of the American system by reference to its most essential principles, 
and to Catholics by comparison with other countries where the 
Church of Rome holds a paramount spiritual authority. Can it 
wound the Catholic conscience to submit to obligatory civil mar- 
riage when Catholics in France and Belgium submit to it without 
a murmur? Does it affront the feelings of a Prussian Protestant 
that the taxes which he pays are no longer to support a religion 
and a Church that he abhors? Would candid Americans hesitate 
to expel an order which they felt to be dangerous to the State? 
Has Prince Bismarck stripped the Church of Rome of privileges 
which had acquired the powerful sanction of ages? Slavery was 
as old as the republic; but when the revolt of the slaveholders 
invited the last penalty, the United States did not shrink from 
applying it. It might be wrong for the State to direct the theo- 
logical training of Catholic youth, but when theology is made to 
include the whole duty of man, the State must secure the civic 
education of the acolytes from neglect or perversion. These are 
propositions which cannot be denied, and they cover the general 
scope and tendency of the Prussian laws. 

For that profound class of critics, finally. who condemn a thing 
because of its author, there is, perhaps, no sufficient defence of the 
ecclesiastical policy to which Prince Bismarck has given his name. 
They know that no good can come out of Nazareth. Carlyle says: 
“ Bad is in its very nature negative, and can create nothing.” A 
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fortiori can it create nothing good ; and if all the world accepted 
this rule and was agreed on what is bad and what good, the process 
of historical analysis would be very much simplified. Prince Bis- 
marck himself would find much of his work condemned by an in- 
exorable public virtue. He is a statesman on whose (character and 
opinions many true Liberals look with abhorrence, and the perpetua- 
tion of his method would at least be a serious blow to civilisation. 
In the present conflict the broader interests of free thought, political 
reform and progress have too often been sacrificed to what may be 
called the dynamic necessities of the State. There is really, however, 
no question of Prince Bismarck’s value to society, but of the relative 
value of his sway and that of the Roman Catholic Church. In other 
words, in the most sinister view of the case, is he not, by smiting the 
Papacy, overthrowing a power noxious to society, and thus doing 
necessarily the work of Liberalism ? 

For my own part, I rejoice that the cause of the State is just now 
in the hands of this masculine politician. His name is a guaranty of 
thorough work, and when he will have abolished the régime of cowls 
and tonsures some more Liberal successor may abolish that of swords 
and spurs and cavalry boots. 











SIR PERCIVAL OF WALES. 


A CHAPTER FROM AN OLD ROMANCE OF THE 
TWELFTH CENTURY. 


BY WALTER THORNBURY. 


Ge. NE of the most popular romances of the Middle Ages 
was “Sir Percival of Wales,” a poem of 20,174 lines, 
written by Chrestien de Troyes at the end of the twelfth 
century. My paraphrase is founded on an early English 
condensation. It will show that a work like this did not delight several 
centuries of people without being full of high feeling and touches 
of nature, while the curious metre gives it a simplicity which becomes 
the subject. 

The old romance begins with the death of Percival’s father by the 
hands of the Red Knight, a robber andan enemy. The mother has 
sworn in consequence to retire to a forest and relinquish the 
world :— 





And now that Percival the Knight 
Is slain in that fell fight, 
His lady vowed that night 

(Hold if she may) 
That her young son should bide 
Nowhere where jousters ride 
Or deeds of arms be tried 

By night or day, 


But where creeps the burn 

Through the high arching fern, 

Watched by the silent hern, 
And the leaves play: 

Far from the soldier’s tent, 

Tilting and tournament, 

Out ’mong the briar and bent, 
They would away. 


So the widow leaves bower and hall and goes into the wild wood, 
with only a maiden to wait upon her, and a small flock of goats, on 
whose milk she could subsist ; and of all her lord’s gear she takes 
only a little Scottish spear for her son when he could go hunting. 
Soon the strong, sturdy boy begins to slay small birds with it, and 
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then harts and hinds—“ he was a good knave”—till at last “no 
beast that walked on foot” could escape his dart :— 


Then it befell one day 

His mother to him did say 

‘** Sweet child, I rede you pray 
To Godde’s son dear 

That He would help thee, 

Out of His majesty, 

A good man and true to be 
While you dwell here.” 


«* Sweet mother,”’ then said he, 
** Who may this great God be 
That ye now bid me 
Kneel to and praise ?” 
Then said his mother fair: 
“It is the God of Earth and Air, 
Who made this world so rare 
All in six days.” 
‘* By great God,” said he then, 
*« An’ I can meet that man, 
With all the power I can 
So shall I pray.” 


, One day in the holt the boy meets three of Arthur’s knights— 
Ewayn, Gawayn the courteous, and Sir Kay “the bold baratour,” a 
man of pride and malice. They were dressed in rich robes, while he 
only wore a tunic and hood of goatskin. The lad always expecting 
to meet the God of whom his mother spoke, and seeing these three 
great knights, thinks one of them must be the God he sought, 
and so goes up with his usual frank fearlessness and addresses them. 
I try to preserve some of the quaintness of the original :-— 


He said: ‘‘ Which of you all three 
May the great God be 
That my mother told me 

This great world wrought ?” 
Then answered Sir Gawayn, 
Fair and courteously again, 
“Son, as Christ us sayne, 

Such are we not.” 


Then said that true knight’s child, 
Who had lived in the woods wild, 
To Gawayn the meek and mild, 
And soft of answer, 
‘*T shall slay you all three 
If you don’t smartly now tell me 
What things or folk ye be, 
Since ye no Gods are,” 
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Then answered Sir Kay, 
*¢ Who then shall we say 
Slew us all to-day 
In this wild holt so bare ?”’ 
But said Gawayn to Kay, 
*¢ With thy proud words away ; 
I can win this child with play 
If thou hold still.” 


*¢ Sweet son,” then said he, 
** We are knights all three, 
With King Arthur ride we, 

That dwells on yon hill.” 


Then said Percival the light, 

In goatskins that was dight, 

«Will King Arthur make me knight 
If my vows I fulfil ?” 

Then said Gawayn right there, 

“‘T can give thee none answer : 

But to the King I bid thee fare 
To learn his will.” 


The sturdy boy then leaves them, and on his way “ to his dame,” 
seeing a herd of wild colts and mares (just as he might now in the 
New Forest), he cries :— 

“By Saint John, 
Such things as yon 
Rode the knights upon, 
Knew I their name.” 


Then leaping on the back of the best mare he gallops home to his 
mother. She seeing him coming on the mare, felt at once that the 
old knightly blood was rising in the boy’s heart. He tells her of 
his fixed intention of going to the King to be knighted, and she 
cannot turn him either with tears or words. Then she tells him he 
has had little nurture for hall or bower, and that when he meets a 
knight he must take his hood off and embrace him. He asks how 
he is to recognise a knight, and she shows him a minever robe: 
“Such fur,” she says, “‘ knights wear in their hoods ” :— 


“« By great God,” cried he, 

*¢ When that I a knight see, 

Mother, as ye bid me, 
Right so shall I.” 


All that night till it was day 
The child by the mother lay, 
Till on the morn he would away, 
For all that might betide. 
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His mother gave him then a ring, 
And told him that he back must bring. 
‘* Son, this shall be our tokening, 
For here till then I bide.” 
He took the ring and took the spear, 
Starts up upon the mare, 
And from the mother that bore him 
Now forth he goes to ride. 


On his way to this his first adventure the gallant youth so rough 
and ready enters an old hall. He finds it empty; but there is corn 
in the manger, some bread and a pitcher of wine on the board, and a 
pleasant bright fire burning. His mother had told him to be in all 
things “of measure” (moderate), so he takes only half the corn, 
bread, and wine. In a side chamber, on a bed spread with rich 
clothes, Percival sees a maiden sleeping, and kissing without waking 
“the sweet thing,” he slips his mother’s ring on one of the maiden’s 
fingers “ as a token to wed.” This stanza ends with the words :— 


His way rides he. 


And then, according to the way of these writers, the next verse 


begins also :— 
Now on his way rides he. 


Coming to the Palace, where the King is being served with his first 
mess, the boy rides in, careless of gate, door, and wicket, and so 
near to Arthur that the mare licks his forehead. The good-natured 
King, calmly pushing away the mare’s mouth, addresses the in- 
truder :— 
He said: “ Fair child and free, 
Stand still beside me, 
And tell me whence you be, 
And what thou wilt here.” 
Then said the foal of the field : 
‘«T am my own mother’s child, 
Come from the woods wild 
To Arthur the dear, 
Yesterday saw I knights three, 
Such a one shalt thou make me, 
On this mare standing here, 
Ere thy meat thou sheer.” 


Then Gawayn, “ the King’s trench pain” (carver), says kindly :-— 


‘* Child, have thou my blessing 
For thy frank following ; 
Here has thou found the King 
That can make knights,”’ 
VoL. XV., N.S. 1875. Y \ 
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Then said Percival the free, 

“If thou King Arthur be, 

Look thou a knight make me 
At once if it be so.” 

Though he was rudely dight, 

He swore by Godde’s might, 

** And if he make me not knight, 
I'll slay him with a blow.” 


The courtiers old and young were astonished to see the King bear 
these rough words, and still more so to see tears come gliding from 
his eyes. Then Arthur, looking at the daring young rider as he sat 
there boldly on his horse, said :— 


** An’ thou wert well dight, 

Thou wert like to a knight 

That I loved with all my might 
While he was alive.” 


And he goes on to describe the death of his brother-in-law, Sir 
Percival, by the hands of that foul rascal the Red Knight. So crafty 
was this thief, however, he added, that he had never been able to seize 
him ; but he hoped that some day Sir Percival’s son might return and 
avenge his father. The fierce lad, not knowing his father’s fate or 
name, grew angry at last at this long story and the delay of the 
knighthood, and the poet, carefully preserving the lines of the character, 
makes him here break out :-— 


** Now out on this jangling, 
Of this keep I none.” 
He says :— 
**T care not to stand 
With thy janglings so long, 
Make me knight with thy hand, 
If it shall be done.” 


The King, struck with the boy’s resemblance to Achefleur, his sister, 
then promises to dub him knight, and begs him courteously to alight 
and eat with him at noon, for, as the poet says :— 


The child had dwelt in the woud, 

He knew neither evil nor good, 

The King himself understood 
He was a wild man. 


So Percival leaps from the mare and ties her up among all the 
lords and ladies with the withy halter. But before he had time to 
touch meat or wine, who should come riding into the hall but that 
most objectionable person the Red Knight. He bestrode a red 
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steed and blood red was his weed (clothing). Calling them, King 
and all, “recreants,” he rides straight up to Arthur and snatches up a 
great cup of red gold that stands full of wine before the King. He 
emptied the cup down his giant mouth and then rode off with it con- 
temptuously. The sorrow and anger of the King was extreme. 
“ Ah, dear God,” cried Arthur, “‘ where in all the wide world shall 

I find a man to quell this wretch? Five years running he has taken 
away my cups and slain my knights, and he is gone before I can 
harness me for battle” :— 

“« By Peter,”’ quoth Percival to the King, 

«‘ Him then will I down ding, 

And the good cup again bring, 

An’ thou wilt make me knight.” 
«« As I am true King,” said he, 
‘« A knight shall I make thee 


If thou wilt quickly bring me 
That cup of gold bright.” 


So off the lad, clothed in the three goatskins, dashes to attack the 
robber who had insulted King Arthur, and as he rides he cries :— 


** Now man on thy mare 
Bring again the King’s gear, 
Or from my dart I’ll let thee hear.” 


But finding this makes no impression, for the robber laughs at 
hearing his horse called a mare, the boy cries :— 


«But if thou bring the cup again 
With my dart thou shall be slain, 
And swung across thy mare.” 


Then the Red Knight, turning, lifted his vizor to see better who his 
adversary in the goatskins was, and said :— 


“If I come to thee, zealous fool, 
I’ll take and cast thee in the pool, 
For all the merry days of Yule, 
And in a ragged sack.” 
Then said Percival the free, 
** Be I fool or what I be, 
Presently we’ll try and see 
Whose bones shall break.” 
In shooting was the lad so sly, 
At the knight he quick let fly, 
Smote him at the eye 
And out at the neck. 


Down out of the saddle fell the Red Knight, and off ran his 
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horse, which Percival with true knightly feelmg at once pursued in 
order that he and the Red Knight might fight on equal terms. But 
when he comes back and addresses the Red Knight in a long speech, 
he finds that the difficulty the Red Knight has in reiorting is that he is 
dead. So he at once determines to despoil him, but cannot for a 
long time find the way of unlacing the armour. Then remembering 
how his mother had told him whenever he broke his dart to burn 
the wood out of the spear, he cuts a load of birch and oak 
boughs, and makes a fire to burn off the Red Knight’s armour ; but 
just then Sir Gawayn comes up and shows him how to unlace the 
armour. Percival then tosses the body into the fire, and tells it to 
lie still and roast. And when the strong clothing of steel and iron 
is fitted to his own shapely limbs, Percival looks down at his feet, 
and with natural vanity says to Gawayn, “ Now a knight I might 
be called.” Gawayn says to him, “Let us go from this hill. You 
have done what you will, and it nears night.” ‘ What, think you,” 
says Percival, “that I will bring to Arthur the King the gold that is 
bright? So might I thrive,” cried Percival, “I am as great a lord as 
he ; and to-day he cannot make me more of a knight. Take the 
cup in thy hand and thyself make the present. I shall away further 
into the land before I down light ” :-— 

Neither would he down light, 

Nor would wend with the knight, 

But rides forth all the night, 

So proud was he then. 

Till on the morn of the fourth day 

He met a witch as men say, 

His horse and his harnays 

Couid she well ken. 

The witch mistook Percival for the Red Knight, whose arms he wore, 
and said she heard that he had been slain by Arthur’s men on the 
hill yonder where the fire was burning. All this time Percival sat 
stone still and spoke neither less nor more. 

“ But indeed, my son,” continued the witch, “even if thou wert 
slain there and thy armour pulled off I have the power to heal thee 
again and make thee sound as before.” Then Percival ran his 
spear through her and carried her back to the fire, and cast her into 
the flames, saying: “ Lie still and sweat by thy son’s side.” So he 
rides off, eager for more such deeds as he had done. 

Passing a wood side, he sees ten men riding, and they mistake 
him for the Red Knight, but on his overtaking them and telling them 
of the death of their great enemy, they thank him for the great 


delivery. 
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But even of a good thing there may be enough, and it would take 
pages to tell how Percival slays the Soldan who has imprisoned the 
fair lady on whose finger he slipped the ring, and how he takes down 
the pride of even Arthur’s bravest knights. The part of the poem 
where he resumes his goatskins and returns to the wild wood to 
bring back his mother is very tearful and touching. 

The poet ends his romance in the usual religious way :— 


Since then he went into the Holy Land, 
Won many townes full strong, 
And there was slain, I understand, 
And this way ended he. 
Now Jesus Christ, great Heaven’s king, 
As he is Lord of everything, 
Grant us all his blessing, 
Amen for charity. 












MODERN YARMOUTH. 
BY W. SENIOR. 


OR one I do not hesitate to admit undying affection for 
the really ancient town of Great Yarmouth. It is not 
because Saint Nicholas, the friend of the mariner, is its 

s49A patronsaint, and the building bearing his name the finest 

parish church in England; it is a matter of very little moment to 
me whether in the year of our Lord 495 Cerdicus, the warlike 

Saxon, and Henricus his son, did or did not come unto those yellow 

sands ; it may be recorded, but one need not be particularly moved 

by the fact, that for eight hundred years herrings and Yarmouth have 

been, at home if not abroad, synonymous terms. I will take it as a 

matter of actual occurrence that the Dutch and Fleming refugees, 

persecuted out of their own countries, settled here; very little am I 

moved by, though not denying, the historical associations of the 

place with a Cromwell, a Nelson, or even a Winthrop Mackworth 

Praed, who once sat for the borough. 

These, though matters of passing interest, are not provocative of 
affection. I love Yarmouth because, over and above other towns 
within my knowledge, it moves most slowly with the galloping times, 
and because, if you take it at the proper time—and that is of what 
the common world would call its “ season”—it still retains that ancient 
and fish-like smell which so admirably becomes it. Those “ rows,” to 
the number of one hundred and fifty, which Dickens in his own happy 
manner likened to the bars of a gridiron, were surely made expressly 
for the reception of kippers, the development of red soldiers, and 
the due honouring of a superfine bloater ; made to hold in lingering 
embrace the perfume of cured and curing fish, and thereby to cut off 
from the inhabitants the remotest chance of pretending that they 
do not owe their fame to and keep up their existence by the delicious 
and plentiful little c/upea harengus. 

In a former paper (December 1874) I took the reader to sea with 
the herring fleet, and brought him after one night’s absence from 
his feather bed safely ashore, with a profitable cargo of silver-sided 
fish. On this occasion we may confine ourselves entirely to Yar- 
mouth, albeit these November days are dark and drear and short. 
All the summer visitors, the seaside holiday-makers, have deserted 
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the lodging-houses ; the beach, so lively and crowded during the dog 
days, is mostly left to local children and native dogs. Yarmouth, in 
short, is itself again, and wholly given up to the harvest which the 
bounteous ocean invites it to come and win in the teeth of howling 
gales and foaming seas. Nobody, I presume, who is not a gross 
partisan would venture to say that Yarmouth is the kind of town a 
photographer in search of the beautiful would make the subject of 
views for an art album or patent stereoscope. 

Mistress Peggotty, who for her part was proud to call herself a 
Yarmouth bloater, told little Copperfield that Yarmouth was, upon 
the whole, the finest place in the universe. Copperfield had not till 
then held that opinion, you may remember. Quoth he: “ It looked 
rather spongy and soppy I thought as I carried my eye over the 
great dull waste that lay across the river; and I could not help 
wondering, if the world were really as round as my geography-book 
said, how any part of it came to be so flat. ButI reflected that 
Yarmouth might be situated at one of the poles, which would account 
for it. As we drew a little nearer, and saw the whole adjacent 
prospect lying a straight low line under the sky, I hinted to 
Peggotty that a mound or so might have improved it; and also that 
if the land had been a little more separated from the sea, and if the 
town and the tide had not been quite so mixed up like toast and 
water, it would have been nicer.” 

Approaching the town from inland, from the far-reaching flats over 
which the North Sea is once supposed to have freely ebbed and 
flowed, you must agree with the faithfulness of Master Copperfield’s 
portraiture, but, seen from the water, Yarmouth has a certain quaint 
picturesqueness of its own, very pleasing to the eye that rests upon 
it when the windmills on the low sandhills are revolving, when the 
autumn sun smites the housetops with his ruddy hand, when the 
pierheads are crowded with amateur codling-catchers and spectators 
who gather there at the rate of twelve human beings fur every fish 
hauled up, and when the heavy black boats on the beach are 
busily performing their duties as mediums between the fishing 
vessels and the carts waiting to bear away their produce. It is worth 
incurring the disappointment of an unsuccessful two hours’ fishing in 
an open boat thus to see Yarmouth at its best, as you will see it, 
rocking a furlong or so from shore, while your long line of a dozen or 
twenty hooks reposes on the bottom in wait for cod, whiting, 
eel, or gurnard. 

Better, however, will it be for the student of modern Yarmouth to 
stroll with observant eye and ear into the quarters where the staple 
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industry of the place is in full operation. Begin at the bridge and 
walk by the river side towards the fish wharf. The double avenue of 
trees, and the gay flowers which the inhabitants of the upper part love 
to cultivate, and loving cultivate successfully, give a colour of home 
to the neighbourhood ; it reminds you of some scene in Holland, as 
many other things in Yarmouth will do before you have finished your 
perambulations. The harbour is crowded with small vessels, luggers, 
smacks, and dandies, that will before to-morrow be off for the fishing 
ground. In the shop and tavern windows the advertisements, in 
keeping with the surroundings, invite you to become a purchaser of 
some strongly built craft with all her superior stores and materials, 
including ever so many tons of the best pig iron ballast, the communi- 
cation invariably ending with an inventory in which a boat-book, 
worth ninepence perhaps, has a line of smail capitals all to itself. The 
ship-chandlers’ shops are in great request now ; the little midship- 
men at their doors have been newly varnished and gilt; the shop 
boys run hither and thither with blocks, chains, cordage, and sails. 
Boys who are not engaged in these mercantile pursuits pass with 
spoils of fish suspended by a piece of twine; even the policemen 
and railway porters coming from the wharf have their fishy morsels 
dangling from their hands. There is a tramway, but not for passen- 
gers ; only for cargoes of fish. Herrings are the first consideration 
here. For them also have been built those handy little two-wheeled 
carts drawn by plump, fast -trotting cobs not to be beaten in any 
English town, and from which may be any day selected half a 
dozen greys and iron-greys fit for presentation to an Arab chief- 
tain. 

Here at last is the fish wharf, a fine straight quay with a substantially 
built market facing the newly arrived vessels—of say fifteen tons 
average. The tug has just brought in three of these fishing boats ; 
having been relieved of their cargoes, these craft will, without the 
delay of an hour, go out of the river, make full sail to the offing, 
and cast out their drift-nets before nightfall. The skipper and crew 
care nothing about the fish after they have been deposited on the 
wharf, and they have nothing to do with their sale. The wholesale 
fish market, to the very doors of which the vessels are brought, was 
built to remove many of the inconveniences formerly experienced 
under the old system of landing the herrings on the beach—a system, 
be it remembered, which, owing to the monopoly it fostered on land, 
much better pleased the local fishermen than the newer free trade 
regulations under which the Scotch and French fishermen are able 
to compete so vigorously with them. The beachmen, finding to a 
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great extent their occupation gone, naturally complain of the change, 
and it is no consolation to them to know that it is for the public 
good. 

Before the fishing vessel has fairly brought up alongside the 
market wharf she is boarded by a number of men who are not, 
as their eager gestures and impetuous language would signify, 
about to murder the crew and scuttle the ship: they are 
“tellers” on the look out for an engagement, and the large 
panniers they carry are not Welsh coracles, but ‘“swills,” into 
which the fish in the hold will be counted—each swill, for the 
accuracy of sale, to contain 500 fish. The wharf is covered with 
swills, and a bell is being rung to call the buyers together. The 
auctioneer sometimes, as when the fishermen have been too suc- 
cessful, may have a difficulty in obtaining an auditory ; but that is a 
rare case. He is a man of few words, and those few he wastes not. 
The late George Robbins would have mourned over his matter-of- 
fact descriptions. 

“* What d’ye say,” he asks; “shall we begin with #5 a last ?” 

A last means 13,200 fish, and by the rules of the trade herrings 
are sold by the last. But there is no response until a comfortable- 
looking gentleman offers fifty shillings. Him the auctioneer evidently 
knows, for he familiarly and chidingly remonstrates with his meanness. 
At this juncture there is an uproar in the rear, a fight between a sailor 
and a teller in the shed, and the auctioneer is left absolutely alone 
until the dispute is settled by the ignominious thrashing and retreat 
of the landlubber. Eventually the bidding begins at three pounds, 
and proceeds at advances of five shillings, until, amidst some 
laughter, the comfortable-looking buyer who had offered fifty shillings 
buys the last for five guineas. Prices vary according to the supply of 
fish, and vary therefore immensely. Not long ago forty-five shillings 
per last was the highest price that could be fetched ; at another time 
herrings had been so scarce that the auctioneer dared not sell more 
than a hundred fish at a time, and then at eight shillings per 
hundred, or £40 a last. The briskest sale-time is when the earliest 
vessels come into the river: at such crises everybody works “ double 
tides” to catch the trains and get the fresh fish into the markets 
while they are saleable. The auctioneer, it may be added, is a man 
of some consequence. He provides the swills, and is responsible 
for the money produced by sales; in return he gets a good com- 
mission, and they do say about Yarmouth that the auctioneers 
make as much out of the herrings as any. 

Lying on the wet floor of the market-house are groups of cod, 
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taken by accident in the drift-nets, or by the single hook-lines 
thrown casually by the sailors overboard for the chance of a stray 
fish. These cod are arranged in lots of from eight to five, the fish 
averaging perhaps six pounds each, and they too are submitted by 
auction. Who says that a cod has noexpression? It may not have 
a fine open countenance for the pourtrayal of delicate emotions, 
but expression it undoubtedly has. Here is one with gaping mouth 
and expanded gills, meaning, as any one may observe, blank 
astonishment. Its neighbour, by the curl of its tail, compression of 
the jaws, and determination of the eye, informs us that it died in a 
state of impotent rage. The little three pound rock codling, meekly 
stretched out with fins demurely smoothed down and lips modestly 
parted, is a touching picture of resignation. Another fish must, 
from the turn of his half-closed eye and funnily displayed fins, have 
been a humourist in whom the ruling passion was strong in death. 
The cod, thus examined, would seem to be, on the whole, a rather 
genial fellow, very eligible, if such pursuits obtain down yonder, for 
evening parties and the like. Not so the leering, wicked conger, 
whom every man and boy in passing kicks and execrates. The 
brute is eight feet long, and sullen and murderous every inch of 
him. But the sale is beginning, and—hear it not, London house- 
keeper, to whom the boiled cod’s head and shoulders, served up 
with oyster sauce, lemon, and horseradish (pray never forget that 
pungent garnishing), is not a trifle—half a dozen fish are knocked 
down for two-and-ninepence. A worthy Gray’s Inn solicitor keep- 
ing me company waxes so excited at this richness that he buys half 
a dozen lots in succession, and sends them to London by the next 
train for distribution amongst his friends and clients. The natural 
inference in town is that he has caught them himself, and as he 
takes no pains to explain otherwise, he is now renowned in club 
and chambers as the finest long-shore fisherman in the profession. 
The Yarmouth girls engaged in the herring trade work very hard 
while the season lasts, but they need not swear so much. Some of 
them, I fear, are a terribly rough set. They are sitting about outside 
the wharf on barrels, or logs, or baskets, eating their dinners with 
fishy hands and shouting unrepeatable jokes to the men; coarse in 
feature, slovenly and dirty in dress, wearing heavily hob-nailed boots, 
they are a caricature on “ the gentler sex.” The tavern hard by is 
full of them drinking at the bar, and who shall blame them when 
there is no other apparent accommodation ? It would be a boon, in 
the interests of charity and decency alike, to provide in the neigh- 
bourhood of this prosperous wholesale fish market a workwomen’s hall, 
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where wholesome food and shelter would be provided for them at a rea- 
sonable rate. These women might, of course, take their meals amongst 
the fish and salt in the sheds where they work, but, as one of them sug- 
gested to me, they prefer a change of scene during their dinner 
hour. But it must not be supposed that this is a fair type of all the 
women who are employed in the herring trade; they are only the “resi- 
duum.” When in full work in the curing sheds a skilful and indus- 
trious woman can earn a pound a week, and many are as respectable 
in reality as in appearance. On the Denes yesterday there were 
three or four girls repairing nets; they wore fashionable chignons, 
black silk dresses, smart hats, and no doubt represented the aris- 
tocracy of the Yarmouth workwomen. What a pity it is that these 
picklers, packers, and curers do not wear some such neat costumes 
as those in fashion amongst the French fishwomen ! 

By turning into the yard to the left we may watch the process of 
herring pickling. The fish brought here, it should be explained, 
are the herrings which have been salted at sea ; that, at least, is the 
technical expression. In reality the fish are simply sprinkled with 
salt as they are thrown into the hold. By this process the fishermen 
are enabled to remain afloat for days together, and this a run of ill 
luck renders a disagreeable necessity. The fortunate ones are those 
who, sailing out of harbour to-day, are able to return to-morrow 
morning with a cargo of fresh herrings, which are despatched as such 
with all speed. The fish which the women occupying our shed are 
manipulating are first washed by men, then passed on to the female 
hands, who pack them into barrels with Lisbon salt between the 
layers, and finally nailed in by a cooper who is ready with the cask- 
head. Fish thus treated are shipped to various parts of the United 
Kingdom, especially to Scotland, and to the Continent, and are in- 
tended for almost immediate consumption. Some of these lasses, I 
have said, are dreadfully rough ; it is an expression I cannot recall, nor 
dare I say that their converse, their jests, or their songs are in any 
sort of fashion womanly ; but they are thoroughly good-tempered 
and overflowing with animal spirits, and there is room for hope that 
they are not so bad as they seem. 

The classic bloater is, or is supposed to be, a fresh fish faintly 
cured. It is a popular error to suppose that it is a distinct species, 
a kind of upper class fish, born, bred, and educated in exclusive 
shoals. It is only a herring of the best quality, and it may be 
selected from the mass. Now nothing is more foreign to a generous 
man’s nature than to play the Iconoclast with a household god, and 
it would ill become me to shake the British matron’s faith in her 
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savoury bloater. But it is said that numbers of the so-called Yar- 
mouth B. come from Ireland and Scotland, and are doctored and 
palmed off to confiding breakfast-tables as the real original article. 
When every purchaser of a herring insists upon its being a bloater, 
a Yarmouth bloater, and a hard-roed Yarmouth bloater, it is clear 
something must be done to keep up the supply. However, let us 
confine ourselves to what is being done under our own observation. 

The “ herring office,” where the fish are converted into bloaters, is 
a very singular place. Upon the ground floor the herrings recently 
arrived from the wharf are shot out of the swills upon the stones, 
transferred by great wooden shovels into a huge tub, thoroughly 
washed, and passed on to women—a much better type than those 
working about the wharf and in the ruder sheds—who thread them 
through one of the gillcovers upon a long slender lath called a 
“spit,” which accommodates five-and-twenty fish. The spits are 
then taken up into the smoke-room, a lofty, barn-like apartment, full 
of dark-coloured frames and beams from floor to roof. The spits, 
charged with herrings, are placed horizontally in niches which 
receive the ends of the stick, the tiers extending to the ceiling 
overhead. The only aperture in this dusky room is in the 
centre of the roof, the great object being, when the drying process 
begins, to “draw” the smoke. The room being filled with tiers, 
containing sometimes as many as a hundred thousand fish, small wood 
fires—of oak if possible—are kindled over the stone floor, and main- 
tained without flame. The uncemented tiles above and the one 
opening in the roof promote a free draught, while the smoke from 
the oaken logs gives a fine colour to the fish. For certain markets, 
where a particular colour is demanded, ash billets are substituted 
for oak. A few hours in the smoke-room are sufficient for a bloater, 
and the lower spits are used for that description of article. The 
fish higher up are left to dry according to the will of the curer, the 
last to be removed coming down as veritable red herrings. 

We have seen the fresh herrings sold and despatched, the pickled 
herrings tightly salted and barrelled, the bloater and red herring cured 
to a turn in the smoke-room, and now there remains the kipper. The 
veteran boatmen and fishermen pretend to know nothing about this 
process of kippering, which they regard as a newfangled notion that 
will ruin the country if persisted in. Probably they would think 
more kindly of it had it not been of Scotch origin. But there it is, 
increasing in importance every year. It employs large numbers of 
thrifty, homely women, mostly Scotch. The best quality of fish 
must be selected for kippering ; no salt is used; the herrings are most 
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carefully cleansed and delicately and artistically smoked. Mr. Buck- 
land, in his recent Report on our East Coast Fisheries, estimates 
that a thousand lasts of herrings per year are now required for kip- 
pering. 

Yarmouth, however, does not live by herrings alone. Trawling is 
an equally important branch of the local trade. When the bloom is 
gone from the herring season, the boats refit, and under the generic 
name of smacks spend the winter in trawling, a much more 
hazardous occupation than drifting, and altogether different in its 
nature. The drift net entangles the shoal swimming near the sur- 
face ; the trawl sweeps the bottom. The one captures herrings, with 
a very occasional mackerel or cod in the meshes; the other brings 
up the more remunerative sole, haddock, plaice, turbot, brill, and 
whiting. It is stated in Mr. Buckland’s interesting little Blue Book 
that the North Sea trawling ground covers, according to Yarmouth 
calculation, 50,000, and according to Grimsby calculation 130,000 
square miles—that is to say, it extends from the North Foreland 
to Duncansby Head in the Pentland Firth, and from the coast 
of England to that of Norway. While forty years ago there were 
but two Yarmouth vessels engaged in trawling, now some 400 
boats sail from the Yare. In this matter Yarmouth and Gorleston 
have prospered at the expense of Barking, whose fleet of smacks were 
transferred to the more convenient harbours of Norfolk. The trawlers 
composing the North Sea fleet are good sea boats, well found, and 
manned by excellent seamen, who dare much and do much that is 
never known to the world. The smacks remain at sea from six 
weeks to two months at a time, and as the voyages fall in the depth 
of the winter the close of every season brings a sad tale of missing 
boats and men. There was one memorable gale in November, 1863, 
which in one night destroyed seven Hull trawlers with all hands, and 
disabled twenty other boats. 

The trawling fleets are sometimes composed of vessels from various 
ports, but there are a few wealthy merchants who own entire fleets of 
from sixty to eighty smacks. An admiral of the fleet is appointed 
by popular election, and from his vessel signals are made directing 
the movements of the fleet. At night the orders are given by “flare- 
ups”—flashes of light visible like meteors for miles over the watery 
waste. According to the number of flare-ups the fleet goes about, or 
lies to, or takes in fishing gear. 

Passing along the beach just now I noticed a handsomely-built 
and smartly-rigged cutter speeding towards shore, light and swift as a 
sea bird. Simultaneously you might have observed unusual commotion 
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in one of those lofty watch-towers on the esplanade which are never 
deserted. The cutter is not a gentleman’s private yacht, as may be 
supposed from its general appearance, but one of the swift carriers 
running constantly between the fleets and Yarmouth beach with the 
produce of their trawling. The signalman caught sight of her 
through his telescope some time since, and long before the cutter 
brings up as near the shore as is consistent with safety, the carts will 
be drawn up along the shore and the men standing by to ply the 
“ ferry boats ””—the heavy black barges to which reference was made 
on a previous page. The cutter brings a variety of fish carefully 
packed for the distant markets to which they are to be despatched. To 
appear on the fishmonger’s slab in good condition fish should be taken 
from the water alive—not battered to death in the trawl nets—and 
immediately packed. Fish caught in the trawl are known in the 
trade as either “prime” or “ offal,” the former comprising soles, 
turbot, brill, and doreys, and the latter gurnards, plaice, haddocks, 
skate, &c. ; and the “ prime” are honoured with better packing-cases 
than their coarser brother captives. 

The carrier, arriving by night or day (in the darkness he announces 
his coming by the useful flare-up, and with such accuracy that the 
signalman at once knows the particular vessel challenging his atten- 
tion), will certainly find everything ready for the reception of his 
cargo, and in a couple of hours the fish-train, a special if necessary, 
will be on its way to Billingsgate. The cutter, therefore, which 
we have this afterncon watched tearing through the waves at ten 
knots an hour, will have been the means of supplying fresh stores of 
fish to the London retail dealers by breakfast time to-morrow morn- 
ing. Some of the carriers run straight from the fleet to London, and 
there is a London steamer engaged in the Dogger-bank trade. A 
steamer tried, however, in Yarmouth for the same purpose a year 
or two since was not found to answer. The use of ice is now 
thoroughly understood on board these smacks, and a brisk shore 
industry is carried on while there is ice upon the adjacent broads, 
though Norway ice, brought to the Yarmouth ice-houses in white 
Norwegian ships, is preferred. 

The soles and other favourite flat fish seem to be getting scarcer 
and scarcer every year, and competent judges attribute the declen- 
sion to the wholesale destruction of small fry on the spawning 
grounds near the Dutch coast. A Gorleston smack-owner told 
Mr. Buckland that he saw hundreds of vessels trawling in the great 
fish nursery of the North Sea, which, twenty miles in width, extends 
from the German coast to the Texel, and destroying every night at 
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least a hundred tons of small fish. From the North Foreland far 
into the North Sea there are numerous fishing banks well defined on 
the smacksman’s charts, and productive of the finest soles, which 
are found there (the water being deep) in the coldest weather in 
immense numbers. The Dutch trawlers are great sinners against 
fisherman’s law. It is the old story— 

In matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch 

Is giving too little and taking too much. 
The Dutch smacks being of smaller draught than ours, the fishing is 
conducted too near the shore whenever it may be done with impunity. 
The Germans by the effective argument of an ever-present gunboat 
take care of their coast fisheries by allowing no trawling inside nine 
fathoms of water. At any rate the spawning grounds ought to be 
protected, and Mr. Frank Buckland will have done excellent service 
by the forcible manner in which he has called the attention of the 
Government to evils that English, Germans, and Dutch alike are 
pecuniarily interested in remedying. 

The smacksman toils hard for his living, amidst perils of which 
we who are snugly housed ashore little wot. The operation most 
dreaded by him is the conveyance of the packages of fish from his 
smack to the carrier cutter. The transfer is effected in the smack’s 
little boat, and frequently in most dangerous seas. Many a man 
and boy has perished in the performance of this hazardous duty. 

A ramble through Yarmouth—fish market, Denes, curing houses, 
rows, streets, market-place—will always be appropriately terminated 
by a final stroll along the Marine parades, piers, and jetty. After a 
long spell of north or south winds there are not far from a thousand 
sail lying in the safe anchorage of the roadstead. It is computed 
that 50,000 vessels annually pass and repass within sight of shore, 
and a sea-scape so animated is always worth studying. Yonder 
dark, heavily-laden brig, voyaging southward, is a collier carrying 
coals from Newcastle to London. Close behind her follows a round- 
nosed barque listing to starboard more heavily than the wind justi- 
fies ; she is a Baltic timber ship whose cargo has shifted, as such cargoes 
will, during yesterday’s gale. The screw trading steamers leave be- 
hind them long lines of foam below and long lines of black smoke 
above. A mist steals gradually over all, and each object dissolves into a 
shadow and is no more seen. The inshore fishermen, the amateur 
anglers, wend their homeward way with their strings of codling and 
whiting, and Yarmouth ashore settles down to the quiet leisure of 
evening at the precise moment when Yarmouth afloat settles down 
to a night’s hard, and let us hope remunerative, work. 











WALT WHITMAN, THE POET 
OF JOY. 
BY ARTHUR CLIVE. 


SPIRIT of melancholy pervades modern society. It 
is not superficial or ephemeral. It has got into 
the blood and penetrated to the bones and marrow. 
‘lhe modern man habilitates himself in black, and hates 

gay colours as the owl hates the light of the sun. 

There is an almost complete absence of joyfulness in our lite- 
rature. What do our books tell us of life? Do they represent 
existence as a boon? Do they bless the world and declare that 
it is a good thing to be alive? No. Our intellectual masters and 
pastors take a lugubrious view of the situation. They are over- 
whelmed with a sense either of the nothingness of things or of the 
vastness of the weight which destiny has laid on our shoulders. 
What light-hearted but imaginative and intelligent person can read 
Carlyle or Ruskin without rejecting all gaieté de ceur as a sin 
and disgrace in this world of awful eternal verities ? These doleful 
prophets, with minds so constituted that in the broad sunshine they 
must see darkness, are our accepted teachers. Once a person 
accustoms himself to the reflection that in all beauty something 
ugly lies hidden, the thought of ugliness will be presented every 
day and every moment. Ruskin is evidently more affected by the 
oyster shells in the stream than by the pretty stream itself, and the 
sombre and funereal imagination of Carlyle extends itself over the 
whole universe. Read the “ French Revolution.” Who in perusing 
that powerful performance would imagine that France was a sunny 
country ? ‘Thick darkness seems to brood over Paris, lit now and 
again by a glaring and unnatural light revealing wild features and 
rushing crowds with the tocsin sounding wildly through the gloom. 
The fact being that there were probably during the whole time of 
which he treats only a few dark days, while the rest were as sunny as 
the pleasantest day in June amongst ourselves. 

This invasion of melancholy has been prepared from afar. It 
began with Byron and his contemporaries. Their predecessors were 
happier. Even poor Cowper was prepared to take a cheerful 
view of things if only fate would let him. He was wretched in 
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himself; not because he deemed the world a place unfit for hap- 
piness. With what honest and wholesome satisfaction he pourtrays 
rural life, not as a source of high and grandiose thoughts and 
emotions, such as Wordsworth describes himself as enjoying, but 
simply because it was delightful to live in the country! How genuine 
and human is the way in which he speaks of common household 
pleasures,—the making and pouring out the fragrant lymph, the 
arrival of the newspaper and letters, and all those common sources 
of satisfaction which a man can always enjoy without the fear that he 
is doing anything foolish ! After Cowper came a solitary and doleful 
brood :—Shelley: a stricken hind, a wandering Jew ; Byron: a great 
secluded soul darkly communing with the cloud ; Wordsworth: trudging 
over the hills by himself, commercing in thought with the spirit of 
the universe, but not particularly polite or agreeable ; Coleridge : 
logician, metaphysician, bard, but so wretched that he had to con- 
sume narcotics; Keats: bent, indeed, on perceiving beauty, but only 
as an idealist, and with a view to poetic purposes—a “slovenly, slack- 
looking youth.” These be our gods. They were undoubtedlymen 
of genius and of a high and remarkable nature, but we have all 
our faults, and that of these men was melancholy, a tendency to soli- 
tude, whose evil effects even men of genius are not suffered to escape 
any more than common people. They did not go freely with 
“‘ powerful uneducated persons,” to use the strange language of the 
man whose name stands at the head of this paper. Except Shelley 
and Byron, they were all rather unfit for general society, and if not 
communing with the stars and engaged in looking down upon the 
world, preferred the company of persons like themselves—persons 
suffering more or less from depression, and not likely to laugh at 
them and their follies. 

A taste for melancholy once acquired remains long. Dark, 
sombre, or ghastly personages rise to take the place of those who 
have retired, and the literature of gloom does not seem likely to die 
out from among us yet. Poetry, like all art, should be the flower 
and blossom of things. At present it seems a mildew and rot, attack- 
ing the vigour, if not the existence, of the plant of which it ought to 
be the crowning excellence. 

In such an epoch and in such a country the appearance of literature 
which expresses happiness and communicates happiness ought surely 
to be a welcome event, at least to all those who see the fatal defect 
in current books. 

I shall not waste words in the endeavour to prove that Walt 
Whitman is a poet, and one of high order. In the first magazines and 
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by the first literary persons in this country he has been saluted as such. 
I desire to call attention to the nature of his distinguishing merits, 
and first and beyond all others I would set this, that he always repre- 
sents life as a boon beyond price, and is ever ready to invoke a 
blessing on his natal day. Doubtless he, too, has doleful moments ; 
but these, and thoughts arising from these, he refuses to allow to stain 
the richness and beauty of his work. What will gladden and invigo- 
rate the mind is that which he undertakes to give expression to, and 
he has charged himself ‘‘ to sing contentment and triumph.” 

Poets, doubtless, are to a considerable extent liars, and palm oft 
occasional moods as the prevailing temper of their minds; but after a 
long and close study of Whitman it is my opinion that the character 
of his life is reflected in his poetry as truly as that of any modern 
poet has been reflected in his. It is this in Whitman that is most 
admirable and most beneficent. 

Here at last is happiness and delight in this our sublunary 
existence. To Whitman the world is no vale of tears. After all, deny it 
who will, this universe, to a person of a perfect organisation, mental 
and bodily, is infinitely and inexpressibly glorious, and when it 
appears otherwise, as to John Mill, we argue some obliquity of 
mind. 

Whitman is unceasingly gay, and fresh, and racy. He speaks of 
common things, and men, and the common sights of every-day 
life, and yet he is always artistic. The things he observes are 
significant and such as arrest the eye and the mind, and make a deep 
mark in the memory. He expresses more than happiness, he ex- 
presses exultation. The two hemispheres of the soul he describes as 
love and dilatation, or pride :— 


I was Manhattanese, friendly, and proud, 


And so he often uses the word arrogant in a good sense. His 
poems teem with such words as superb, perfect, gigantic, divine. 
At his touch the dry bones of our meagre humanity are transformed, 
and man starts forth like a god, in body and in soul superhuman. 
The blurring concealing mist peels away, and we see a new heaven 
and a new earth. It is no longer a mean thing to beaman. From 
a hundred points he comes back always to this, that man is great and 
glorious, not little and contemptible. For you to-day who read my 
poems, he reminds us, this noble planet that travels round the sun 
gradually cohered from the nebulous float, and passed through all its 
initial and preparatory stages. He must be of importance for whose 
reception preparations so vast—preparations that extended through 
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millions of years—have been undergone. Now at last the guest has 
arrived, and that guest of the Universe is the reader. 

Or again, he will ask us if we think that the music exists in the cat-gut, 
and the hoilow of the flute, or in the keys of the piano. And his 
answer is No, it is in yourself the music is. You are the real source 
of the harmony. These things external to you only serve to awake it 
in your own soul, where it slumbered. Why do you think those creeds 
and religions of such enormous importance? They grew out of you 
as the leaves out of a tree. You shook them from you as the tree 
shakes away her dead leaves. It is you that are so great, not the 
religions, for out of you they have all proceeded. Are you enamoured 
of mighty architecture, or of the splendid appearances of nature— 
the vast sea, the noble rivers, the waterfalls, the forests >—all these 
are but manifestations of your own soul. Something external to you 
affects the eye and the soul, and this is the result. It is your own 
body and mind which have given birth to these glorious appearances. 
It is you that are the wonder, not they. 

But even exultation is not enough to satisfy the boundless ambition 
of this man. There is in him a suggestion of something enormous, 
something bursting the limits of mundane existence and pouring 
around on all sides, invading the supernatural world, in which, unlike 
most literary men, he seems fully to believe. The supernatural world 
is not to him a vague far-away sphere with which we have no practical 
connection. It is around him and its inhabitants are around him; they 
are only a sphere beyond. Man passes into that world carrying with 
him all that he has acquired in the body and in the soul in this world. 
To express this he employs a remarkable metaphor. 

“Not the types set up by the printer return their impression, the 
meaning, the main concern, any more than a man’s substance and 
life or a woman’s substance and life return in the body and in the 
soul indifferently before death and after death.” 

Thus death is more the beginning than the end. What it con- 
cludes is glorious, but what it begins is divine. Whitman is a mystic. 
He pours a glamour over the world. From the supernatural sphere, 
so natural to him, strange light is shed that transfigures the universe 
before his eyes and before ours. 

The sympathy of Whitman is boundless—not man alone or 
animals alone, but brute inanimate nature is absorbed and assimilated 
in his extraordinary personality. Often we think one of the elements 
of nature has found a voice and thunders great syllables in our 
ears. He speaks like something more than man—something tre- 


mendous. Something that we know not speaks words that we cannot 
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comprehend. He is not over-anxious to be understood. No man 
comprehends what the twittering of the redstart precisely means, or 
can express clearly in definite language the significance of the rising 
sun. He too is elemental and a part of nature—not merely a clever 
man writing poems. 

It is said of Hugo that his praises of Paris are not meant to be 
true of the actual city ; that it is the ideal Paris he lauds so roundly 
—Paris as he would have her, and as her sons ought to make her. 
Doubtless there is a great deal of that spirit also in Whitman’s praises 
of America. His poems will hold up a beautiful ideal to which the 
people shall aspire. 

The splendid promise of those huge States has excited in him 
admiration and wonder of the deepest and sincerest character. The 
practical acknowledgment of equality in all the relations of life, the 
enormous territories over which the Flag of the Union floats, the 
terrible war so bravely fought and the excision for ever of the canker 
of slavery from American soil, the perpetual influx of immigrants from 
all parts of the world, the energy, vigour, and intelligence of all 
native Americans, the combination of central and local government, 
the enormous and rapid advance of material civilisation, the noble 
cities that start up in desolate regions within the compass of a few 
years, the numerous ports and maritime cities and the vast mercantile 
marine necessary to support the rapidly increasing commerce of the 
country, the mighty rivers that traverse the land, and the vast unin- 
habited territories of the interior and the West, which the ploughshare 
and the woodman’s axe are rapidly invading—all this has wondrously 
stirred and fired the imagination of Whitman. 

Whitman lays strong emphasis on physical happiness and those 
forms of spiritual pleasure which are more closely allied with the 
physical. This has been to many a stumbling-block and rock of 
offence. Scholastic and monkish views have evidently not yet 
disappeared. In real life the importance of physique and of 
physical health and the irresistible attractions of mere beauty are 
always recognised. They must be recognised. They make their 
mark as irresistibly as gravitation or any of the known laws of 
nature. Yet in our higher literature all this has been neglected for 
sentiment and the cultivation of pure and delicate emotions. A 
return to nature has been imperatively called for ; and Whitman, not 
a moment too soon, has appeared singing the body electric. 

The intellectualism which has marked the century—the cultivation 
of sentiment and the emotions—threatened to enfeeble and emasculate 
the educated classes. The strong voice of Whitman, showing again 
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and again, in metaphors and images, in startling vivid memorable 
language, the supreme need of sweet blood and pure flesh, the de- 
light of vigour and activity and of mere existence where there is 
health, the pleasures of mere society even without clever conversa- 
tion, of bathing, swimming, riding, and the inhaling of pure air, has so 
arrested the mind of the world that a relapse to scholasticism is no 
longer possible. 

And yet Whitman, though he cries out for “muscle and pluck,” 
untainted flesh and clear eyes, is very far from being a mere lover of 
coarse material pleasures. He is a poet, and that says enough. His 
eye sees beauty, his ear hears music. All things grow lovely under 
his hand ; deformity, ugliness, and all things miserable and vile dis- 
appear. His touch transmutes them. I have said he is elemental, 
and more than once the wonder he expresses at the sight of Nature 
transforming things loathsome into beauty by her own sweet alchemy 
excites the thought that this poet desires to exert the same in- 
fluence. The vast charity of the earth has struck him as it has struck 
One Other, and the sight of the rain falling on the fields of the 
unjust man as well as on those of the just. He, too, will be com- 
passionate and impartial as Nature, making no mean and invidious 
distinctions, as the sun pours down his light on poor and rich, educated 
and uneducated alike. His sympathy embraces all, but especially 
those that work with their hands and spend their lives in the 
open air. He wanders along the docks and stops to watch the ship 
carpenters at work, seeing each tool employed and learning the 
nature of each operation, and so wherever he goes his sympathy is 
attracted principally by persons who labour at manual tasks. In 
our own country, where Democratic ideas have never leavened the 
whole population, in which Republicanism and the sentiment of 
equality are more a conscious effort than well understood and 
universally recognised principles, the labouring classes cannot be 
expected to produce as many interesting specimens of humanity 
as the American masses can supply. Whitman talks frequently of 
their fine bearing, their bold and kindly manners, the look they have 
as of men who had never stood in the presence of a superior, the 
fluency of their conversation, the picturesque looseness of their car- 
riage, the freshness and energy of their countenances. I think that, 
making all allowances for poetic licence, there is and must be a great 
deal of truth in this. Could any Englishman describe the labouring 
classes of England in such terms? In the carriage of the English 
working man there may be stolidity and pluck, but certainly no 
picturesque looseness, certainly none of that bold, careless, frank, 
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audacious, talkative disposition which Whitman claims for his 
countrymen. 

Have you ever remarked that an animal is always graceful, that all 
its movements and attitudes are beautiful? However the horse 
stands or moves he is always beautiful to look at : whether falling 
asleep before a forge-door, or pricking back his ears, or turning round 
his head to look back, or grazing in the field, or stooping to drink, or 
struggling up a steep hill, the great masses of muscle on his thighs 
quivering and writhing. He is never awkward or disagreeable to look 
at. So also in the workman is there always a certain naive/é and pic- 
turesqueness. There is a something in his movements and words com- 
parable to the beauty and gracefulness of animals. This it is that 
has so affected Whitman. Words simple as grass, lawless as snow- 
flakes, sun-tan, freckles, unshorn beards, the beauty of wood-boys 
and all natural persons, the fishermen in the shallow water supported 
on strong legs, the butcher’s boy breaking down in his repartee, the 
dark countenances of the miners, the vast native thoughts seen in 
the smutched faces, the giant negro lolling on the cart-load of corn— 
all the simple employments and operations in which the common 
people are engaged _and the different aspects they present perpetually 
recur to him and arrest his mind at all times. It was this that at 
first produced the impression that he was an uneducated man. On 
the contrary no English poet except perhaps Shelley was so well ac- 
quainted with all that could be learned from books. But they give 
expression to their learning in widely different ways. Shelley’s know- 
ledge did not appear in his poetry, it went to feed his idealism and 
egotism. Whitman’s appears as a natural growth. He alludes to the 
solar system and the formation of the earth, and to what he has 
learned from travellers,and ethnologists, as he alludes to the apple- 
blossom or any other common thing. No poet ever assimilated his 
knowledge so well as Whitman or so vitalised it with his own large 
and joyous life. 

Thus beyond all others he is the poet of the day. He knows all 
that can be known by one person of the stored accumulations of the 
savants, and this knowledge appears in his works as poetry. The 
extraordinary raciness of his language—the love of nature and of com- 
mon things and men—deceived the world at first, and the opinion went 
abroad that he was himself a member of the labouring class and 
utterly untinctured by books. 

Whitman thinks little of learning and culture assuch. He believes 
strongly in the superiority of the present time over all other times. 
It alone exists. All other times, past and future, with all that they 
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have produced, are but the decorations and ornaments of the time 
which now is. The living, breathing, speaking man; the living 
moment as it flies, is the reality—the thing of importance. Remote 
literatures, past times and events, buried nations, and all that is not 
present circle subservient around this. Thus apostrophising schools, 
creeds, literatures, and the language-makers on other shores in 
other times, he commands them to retire for a space, and let him 
and America speak out now with original energy, with a vigour 
growing directly out of the present, incarnating the actual moment 
as it fleets by, inspired with the time-spirit and the genius of the 
hour. Every simile, thought, word which does not seem to him to 
represent the genius of the hour, which does not incarnate himself 
and America, he rejects, and words which all others reject find their 
place in his poems, as acts and persons ignored by others appear 
there too. They represent Nature and the realities and actualities of 
our mundane existence, and he has vowed to allow Nature to speak 
out now with “original energy,” and to trust for guidance to her and 
to the artistic sense, which, as a poet, he must possess. And so in his 
poems we have learning indeed, but strangely transfigured—not the 
learning represented by the stuffed birds and animals and preserved 
lizards of the museum—no dry and withered accumulation of facts, 
but knowledge instinct with the freshness and beauty of real life. 
There seems in Whitman to be this detraction from his genius, 
that he works after ideals and models in a conscious manner. His 
notions on the subject are singularly profound and just, but one is 
prejudiced slightly against poetry which may be the result of effort, 
and the striving after a preconceived ideal. Whitman sees that in 
everyday life one must be natural in order to please, that there is an 
indescribable charm and freshness about persons who are natural. 
And so with industry prepense he labours to be so and to appear so. 
The master-artist is he who unites simplicity to genius. “ You shall 
not contemplate the flight of the grey gull over the harbour, nor the 
mettlesome action of the blood-horse, nor the tall leaning of the 
sun-flower upon his stalk, nor the appearance of the sun journeying 
through the heavens, nor the appearance of the moon afterwards, 
with any greater satisfaction than you shall behold him.” This is 
true; but alas! the more one is resolved to sleep the more does 
sleep fly from the eyes. Simplicity is unconscious, while a strong 
resolution is eminently the reverse. Certainly one cannot detect 
affectation in Whitman. He has at all events attained honesty. But 
the simplicity which would make him welcome to that class in the 
community which he more particularly affects he has not attained. 
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The common people, whom he likes most, and who most like him, 
are not those who can comprehend or care for his poems. The 
young woodman will not be as ready to take the “ Leaves of Grass” 
with him as Whitman fondly deems, and however affected by the 
charms of “the red-faced girl,” will but poorly relish the Adamic 
poetry. 

Whitman professes to contemn culture and education, yet he is a 
perfect representative of both. It is the cultivated classes who 
receive and recognise him, and it is to them that he is beneficial. 
He is subtle, profound, psychological, a mystic. He is nothing if 
not metaphysical, nothing if not erudite. “Grey-necked, forbidding, 
he has arrived at last to be wrestled with as he passes for the solid 
prizes of the Universe”; but the wrestlers will be the literary man 
and the scholar. He tries the muscle of the brains of young men, 
but only muscles that have been previously developed in literary 
and intellectual exercises. For the educated classes he is a splendid 
exercise, but to them, and to them alone, does he belong. He sees 
everything with the eye of a cultivated poet and philosopher—with 
the eye of a man who knows much and can give a reason for the 
faith that is in him. 

Of the new ideas which Whitman has cast as seed into the 
American brain the importance which he attaches to friendship is 
the most remarkable. This appears to have been a subject over 
which he has brooded long and deeply. It is not possible that 
Whitman could have written as he has upon this and kindred 
subjects if he were merely a cultivated brain and nothing more. A 
thin-blooded, weak-spirited man may, doubtless, like Swedenborg, 
strike profound truths through sheer force of intellect, or may use 
violent and swelling language with little dilatation in his spirit ; but 
there is a genuineness and eloquence in Whitman's language concern- 
ing friendship which preclude the possibility of the suspicion that he 
uses strong words for weak feelings. It must not be forgotten that, 
though now latent, there is in human nature a capacity for friendship 
of a most absorbing and passionate character. The Greeks were well 
acquainted with that passion, a passion which in later days ran riot 
and assumed abnormal forms; for the fruit grows ripe first, then over- 
ripe, and then rots. In the days of Homer friendship was an heroic 
passion. The friendship of Achilles and Patroclus was for many 
centuries the ideal after which the young Greeks fashioned their 
character. Nowadays friendship means generally mere consentaneity 
of opinions and tastes. With the Greeks it was a powerful physical 
feeling, having physical conditions. Beauty was one of those condi- 
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tions, as it is now between the sexes. In the dialogues of Plato we 
see the extraordinary nature of the friendships formed by the young 
men of his time. The passionate absorbing nature of the relation, 
the craving for beauty in connection with it, and the approaching 
degeneracy and threatened degradation of the Athenian character 
thereby, which Plato vainly sought to stem both by his own exhor- 
tations and by holding up the powerful example of Socrates. 

There cannot be a doubt but that with highly developed races 
friendship is a passion, and like all passions more physical than intel- 
lectual in its sources and modes of expression. 

I will sing the song of companionship, I will show what finally must compact 
these (the States). 

I believe these are to found their own ideal of manly love indicating it in me, 
I will therefore let flame from me the burning fires that were threatening to 
consume me, 

I will lift what has too long kept down those smouldering fires, 

I will give them complete abandonment. I will write the evangel-poem of 
comrades and of love. For who butI should understand love with all its sorrow 
and joy ? 

And who but I should be the poet of comrades ? 


This is strong language and doubtless genuine. Pride and love, I 
have said, Whitman considers the two hemispheres of the brain of 
humanity, and by love he means not alone benevolence and wide 
sympathy and the passion that embraces sexual relation, but that 
other passion which has existed before, and whose latent strength 
the American poet here indicates as a burning and repressed flame. 
Elsewhere he speaks of the sick, sick dread of unreturned friendship, 
of the comrade’s kiss, the arm round the neck—but he speaks 
to sticks and stones ; the emotion does not exist in us, and the lan- 
guage of his evangel-poems appears simply disgusting. 

Too much has been said both by me and others on Whitman’s 
admiration of physical beauty, of his love of muscle and pluck, of 
his hymns in honour of common things, common pleasures, and 
labouring men. Toattain a just conception of the scope and objects 
of Whitman it is necessary to read all his works, for he more than other 
poets contradicts himself and baffles those who would pluck out the 
heart of his mystery at the first introduction. The “‘ Democratic Vistas” 
should be read by every person who desires to understand this 
poet. There he will find none of the muscle and pluck doctrine, 
but an eager brooding, anxious pondering over and statement of the 
great problem of how to spiritualise and refine the gross, crude, vulgar 
American mind, with its wealth of material power and vigour and of 
mental rapidity and cunning, and its indescribable poverty of 
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sweetness and depth of soul. Here is put strongly forward a side of 
Whitman’s nature which the attentive reader might know to exist 
from his perusal of the “Leaves of Grass” and the “ Passage to India,” 
but which the careless student would hardly suspect. In the whole of 
that magnificent composition not one word is uttered in praise of mus- 
cular development and personal beauty and vigour ; but the require- 
ments of the American soul are eloquently expounded and declared. 
It is there that occurs the extraordinary passage in which, with the 
scathing fire and indignant scorn which animated the Hebrew bards 
when they denounced the wickedness of Jerusalem, he lays bare the 
depths of the degradation, moral turpitude, and rottenness which lie 
hid beneath the splendour and beauty of the great city of New York 
—the gorgeous shows of the merchants behind the vast crystal plates, 
the sparkling and hurrying tides of Manhatta, the forests of masts 
that line the quays, the tall facades of marble and iron, the splendid 
works of the engineers, the crowding millions of well-costumed, well- 
fed, well-housed people, and under all that a soul hard, cold, and dead. 

Under a mask of extravagance, of insane intensity, Whitman 
preserves a balance of mind and a sanity such as no poet since 
Shakespeare has evinced. If his sympathies were fewer he would go 
mad. Energy and passion so great, streaming through few and 
narrow channels, would burst all barriers. His universal sym- 
pathies have been his salvation, and have rendered his work in 
the highest degree sane and true. He is always emphatic, nay 
violent, but then he touches all things. Life is intense in him, and the 
fire of existence burns brighter and stronger than in other men. Thus 
he does his reader service : he seems out of the fullness of his veins to 
pour life into those who read him. He is electric and vitalising. All 
nature, books, men, countries, things, change in appearance as we read 
Whitman : they present themselves under new aspects and with different 
faces. 

No poet since Shakespeare has written with a vocabulary so 
fruitful. Words the most erudite and remote, words not quite natu- 
ralised from foreign countries, words used by the lowest of the people, 
teem in his works, yet without affectation. You can take away no 
word that he uses and substitute another without spoiling the sense 
and marring the melody. For where Whitman seems roughest, rudest, 
most prosaic, there often is his language most profoundly melodious. 

He is not always picturesque or pathetic or indignant: he does 
not always affect the beautiful or always the sublime. He changes 
rapidly. Moods alter like the melting and moving clouds in the 
noble and profound poem entitled “Walt Whitman.” The passionate 
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intensity of the address to the “mad, naked summer-night” is of an 
eloquence and power unequalled. 

He is enigmatic. One can never say one quite understands. him. 
He is incomprehensible but not confused. He has no hard state- 
ments, no frantic twaddle. He glances at what another would strike 
coarsely and violently: he plays and coruscates around his theme, 
but instead of sharp jets of light and keen scintillations he sheds 
abroad gorgeous changing hues that transfigure the cold earth. We 
forget that it is the place of. graves—nay, more, we deny it. The 
muddy vesture of decay, the vale of tears, the mystery and the 
cruelty of things, move away like mists before the rising sun. He 
raises a pean—a note of gladness, clear and joyful as that of 
chanticleer when he salutes the dawning day. His thoughts are the 
hymns of the praises of things. Old age is to him the noble estuary 
where the stream of life broadens and swells grandly to meet the 
infinite sea. 

Whitman is pathetic. There are touches of pathos profounder 
and more tender in him than in any modern poet. One recalls the 
poem on the steamship Arctic going down—the thought of the last 
moment as it drew on—the women huddled on the deck, then silence 
and the passionless wet flowing on—that idealism of wildest sorrow 
concluding with tears, tears, tears—the low voice and sob which he 
heard in a lull of the deafening confusion when the embattled States 
met in deadly conflict—the soldier’s funeral, flooding all the ways as 
with music and with tears, while the moon, like a mother’s face in 
heaven grown brighter, looked down—the picture of the hospital and 
its fearful sights, and the flame that burned in the heart of the 
impassive operator, the deep sympathy with suffering and degrada- 
tion at all times. If Whitman finds it a good thing to be alive it is 
not because he refuses to see the evil side of life, but because he 
would see the whole. ‘‘ Omues, omnes, let others ignore what they 
may.” 

Beautiful and perfect as the world appears, Whitman yet never regards 
it in the light of a house. Life and the world are always a wonder and a 
mystery to him. Vague influences, benign but awful, hover over and 
around him. The sound of the sea at night, the pale shimmer of the 
moonshine, the tossing of white arms out among the waves, and the 
wash upon the shore exercise a weird influence upon his mind as on 
that of common men ; a subduing, softening influence forbid a tone 
too familiar concerning the Universe and concerning man. Though 
Whitman professes to despise the slow, melancholy tone which he 
Says pervades English literature, yet, too, like all the Northern races, 
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he has the craving for sorrow. ‘“ Knowest thou the joys of the 
tender and lonesome heart?” He speaks with praise of the “ proud 
and melancholy races,” and there is a very luxury of melancholy in 
“Word out of the Sea,” and the lone singer on the shore of Pan- 
manok wonderful causing tears. Strange, unapprehended influences 
pour themselves into the words of that great poem which have never 
before found expression: melancholy as of one surfeited with joy 
to whom sorrow is now a deeper joy, woe with a heart of delight, 
flickering shadows that seem to live and hover beckoning over the 
scene, voices as from another world, blank desolation which we desire 
to be no other than it is, suffering and despair, though somehow it 
seems better than they should be: a poem whose meaning cannot 
be fathomed, whose beauty cannot be fully tasted—a mystic, unfa- 
thomable song. 

Whitman says that they who most loudly praise him are those who 
understand him least. I, perhaps, will not come under the censure, 
though I do under the description ; for I confess that I do not under- 
stand this man. The logical sense of the words, the appositeness 
and accuracy of the images, one can indeed apprehend and enjoy ; 
but there is an undertone of meaning in Whitman which can never 
be fully comprehended. This, doubtless, is true of all first-rate 
poetry ; but it must be applied in a special sense to the writings of a 
man who is not’only a poet but a mystic—a man who thoroughly 
enjoys this world, yet looks confidently to one diviner still beyond ; 
who professes a passionate attachment to his friends, yet says that he 
has other friends, not to be seen with the eye, closer and nearer and 
dearer to him than these. The hardening, vulgarising influences of 
life have not hardened and vulgarised the spiritual sensibilities of this 
poet, who looks at this world with the wondering freshness of a child, 
and to the world beyond with the gaze of a seer. He has what 
Wordsworth lost, and in his old age comes trailing clouds of glory— 
shadows cast backward from a sphere which we have left, thrown for- 
ward from a sphere to which we are approaching. 

He is the noblest literary product of modern times, and his 
influence is invigorating and refining beyond expression. 








THEMEDIAVALCORPORATION AND 
COMPANIES OF THE CITY. 


BY JOHN ROWLAND PHILLIPS, BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


SHE Corporation of the City of London is the most anti- 

i quated in the kingdom. Through half a century of 

Reform it has remained almost untouched by innovation. 

Its great wealth and influence have been too much for the 

Iconoclasts. War has often enough been declared, and fierce battle 

has been waged, but the Corporation has come out each time more 

or less victorious, and continues to this day to enjoy the greater part 
of its ancient franchises and privileges. 

The City covers a little over 700 acres. Its limits have for several 
centuries remained undisturbed. The last addition was made in the 
time of Henry VII., when the borough of Southwark was placed 
under its control. There was a time when the area comprised only 
the City within the walls. What are now called the wards of Far- 
ringdon-Without and Bishopsgate-Without got themselves incorpo- 
rated with the City proper, not apparently by charter, but by a natural 
expansion of jurisdiction to meet the exigent requirements of a popu- 
lation in every way closely associated with the City. 

The Corporation derives its powers either by prescription or by 
charters. Many of these charters, though they were all confirmed 
by an Act of Parliament of William III., are obsolete; others are 
couched in such quaint words and such peculiar phraseology that 
it is very doubtful what are the rights which the Corporation derives 
under them. Some of the privileges have been lost through want of 
user, while a few have been abandoned. The most valuable were 
those granted by the houses of Plantagenet and Tudor. During 
those dynasties the City became a great centre of commerce, and 
enjoyed vast wealth and influence. That was the golden age of 
charters. Those Sovereigns being often hard pressed for money, 
found the City purse very convenient, and in return for cash they 
freely gave charters which created valuable privileges. One curious 
roll of King John without the slightest equivocation gives the 
condition upon which a charter would be granted by stating in the 
roll itself. that the charter “shall be delivered to Jeffry FitzPeter 
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upon these terms: that if they will pay those 3,000 marks they shall 
have the charter, but if not they shall not have it.” On the same 
terms probably many of the most valuable privileges of the City were 
obtained. In these bargains the City as a rule obtained full value for 
its money. 

In the City are many trade companies or guilds, incorporated cen- 
turies back for the purpose of regulating trade. No craftsman was 
allowed to practise any calling within the City unless he were a 
freeman of the company having the control of his particular trade. 
Some of these bodies grew in importance and wealth, and were 
favoured with the right to wear livery. In livery guilds the members 
were of two classes—those entitled to wear the livery being, asa rule, 
the masters, while the freemen included only the workmen. The 
companies are no longer (except in a few instances) associated with 
the trades whose names they bear, but they claim political and muni- 
cipal privileges, though they are independent of the City and respon- 
sible to no authority. The liverymen elect the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs of London, and the liverymen alone form their own body. 
It was not always so. There is evidence in the City Records that in 
ancient times the election of Lord Mayor was claimed by a very 
popular and numerous constituency. The aldermen at different 
periods did all in their power to limit these wider suffrages, and for 
a while they seem themselves to have chosen the electors from the 
several wards, which occasioned some tumults in the early years of 
Edward II. In the time of Edward III. the number of electors was 
directed to be regulated by the size of the ward—showing a similar 
mode of election to that which now prevails with regard to the mem- 
bers of the Common Council. By the time of Edward IV. the com- 
panies had become very powerful, and their masters and wardens 
were entrusted with the selection of electors from among the com- 
panies who were to join with the Common Council in the election. 
Gradually the influence of the companies increased until they as- 
serted the sole right to be vested in the liveries, and it was settled by 
11th Geo. I. that the Lord Mayor should be elected by the liverymen 
in Common Hall. 

It is under that statute that elections are now conducted. The Act 
did not pass without a very strong opposition, and to this day exists 
a feeling of great dissatisfaction on the subject. As the Com- 
missioners of 1837 truly say, it is not easy to discover any principle 
upon which this method of appointment can be defended. There is no 
means of ascertaining the number of liverymen at present in the City. 
They probably do not exceed 5,000, which is a small constituency 
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The choice of the livery again is limited within narrow bounds. They 
are confined to the aldermen, and it is not every alderman who is 
qualified for the mayoralty. Such of them only are eligible as have 
served as sheriffs. The practice is for the livery to nominate two 
of the senior aldermen who have not passed the chair: and the 
ultimate selection is vested in the Court of Aldermen. 

If it were permitted to elect any person qualified to be a common 
councillor, whether actually a member or not, there would be, as the 
Commissioners of 1854 say, “‘an opportunity afforded of electing 
persons of commercial eminence connected with the City and its 
interests who may not have obtained an alderman’s gown,” or the 
dignity of acommon councillor. For notwithstanding the importance 
and the honour of the office of chief magistrate of the City, it is seldom 
that men of high commercial eminence fill the chair. Our great 
bankers and distinguished merchants seldom now attain civic 
honours. 

The twenty-six aldermen represent the twenty-six small wards into 
which the narrow area of theCity is partitioned. This minute division is 
both inconvenient and unequal. After we have taken out the wards of 
Farringdon and Bishopsgate scarcely 500 acres remain to be divided 
into no less than twenty-three wards, whose boundaries are involved 
and eccentric. They mix up in the most extraordinary manner, 
cutting into parishes and dividing houses. They are governed by no 
line of streets, nor do they possess any natural borders. In area, in 
population, in value of property, they are unequal and entirely with- 
out uniformity. Up to 1867 the Parliamentary constituencies of the 
‘wards were very small, being restricted to freemen. According to a 
return made in 1865 the total number of electors in all the wards 
was barely 7,000, out of which Bishopsgate had 677 and Farringdon 
over 1,400. In 1867 the electorate was considerably enlarged, and 
now all persons who are on the Parliamentary register in the wards 
in respect of occupation have votes in the ward elections of alder- 
men and councillors. 

The aldermen are elected for life. Individually each alderman is 
the head of the ward-mote. Collectively in the Court of Aldermen 
they are possessed of many important functions. They have the 
nominal selection of Lord Mayor; they try all questions relating to 
elections ; they have unlimited power over the City funds ; they con- 
trol the prisons, and they alone form the magistracy of the City ; they 
have also considerable patronage in the way of appointments, prin- 
cipally of a judicial character, such as that of the Recorder, and those 
connected with the magistracy. The power of the aldermen to dip 
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their hands into the City purse has sometimes given rise to un- 
pleasantness and disputes. About 1848 the Lord Mayor and alder- 
men being invited to Oxford went thither in great state, and on 
their return by river they maintained all the pomp and show of the 
ancient City pageants. Large expenses were incurred in that display, 
and the Court of Aldermen drew upon the City cash. The Common 
Council demurred, and soon after a bye-law was passed which denied 
to the aldermen the right of ordering payment of expenses incurred 
outside the precincts of the City ; but with this restriction their power 
is still in force. More recently, I believe, it is the practice of the 
aldermen to limit the exercise of their power over the funds of the 
Corporation to objects connected with their duties as magistrates. 

The aldermen are justices of the peace by virtue of their office, 
and they are also judges of oyer and terminer and general gaol 
delivery. The latter duties are, as a matter of fact, performed by 
the recorder and common serjeant ; but the aldermen continue the 
sole justices of the peace within the liberties of the City. The 
metropolis outside the City walls has been divided into a number of 
police districts, and the ministers of justice are stipendiary magistrates, 
who are barristers of standing. But in the City, the very heart and 
centre of the metropolis, the Courts are presided over by gentlemen 
who as shopkeepers, tradesmen, and merchants, without legal train- 
ing, are not unconscious of their shortcomings, and leave the law 
to be decided for them by a highly paid staff of clerks. 

A curious defence of the Corporation, officially prepared and sub- 
mitted to the Commissioners of 1854, states that amongst the citizens 
of London exists a very strong prepossession in favour of the reten- 
tion of aldermen as magistrates, and that there were well-founded 
reasons for such prepossession. Nevertheless several gentlemen of 
great eminence in the City, in their evidence before the Commissioners, 
based their chief objection to taking a part in the City government on 
the fact of the aldermen being justices. They felt themselves not 
Gualified for such high and special duties, and so hesitated to enter 
upon the career. In the “ Defence” referred to it was stated that 
the aldermen were accustomed to judicial inquiries “‘ by occupying 
the post successively of petty, special, and grand jurymen for many 
years” ! 

The common councilmen are 206 in number. They are elected 
in unequal numbers by twenty-five wards. The ward of Farringdon 
is represented on the Council by no less than sixteen councilmen ; 
and the smallest wards are represented each by four councillors. 
The electors up to the year 1867 consisted only of the freemen of 
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the City resident within the several wards. The reform of this 
antiquated constituency was intended by the Bill which Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis introduced into Parliament in 1858. But the City 
itself did not attempt to extend the franchise until 1867, when it 
saw that unless it soon effected a reform the Legislature would 
interfere: Mr. Ayrton’s committee having gone into the matter in 
the preceding year. In 1867, therefore, the City passed a Bill 
through Parliament. That Act now governs the ward electorate, 
and the municipal franchise is conferred on all those whose names 
appear on the Parliamentary Register, and all who occupy houses or 
offices in the City rated upon an annual rental of ten pounds. The 
constituencies of these wards are still very small. At the election of 
an alderman a few weeks ago some 290 only voted, and the suc- 
cessful candidate was elected by the suffrages of 161 voters. And 
as most aldermen in rotation attain to the mayoralty, it becomes 
manifest that the Lord Mayor of London may be elected by a mere 
clique or handful. Moreover, at City elections bribery is no offence, 
and as the prize is great it is enough for me to hint that the risk of 
corruption is considerable. 

The actual municipal government of the City is carried on by the 
Court of Common Council, presided over by the Lord Mayor. It is 
composed of the twenty-six aldermen and the 206 common council- 
men. The work is chiefly done by committees, who in some cases have 
the power to dispose finally of the matters entrusted to them. From 
4200 to £400 is allowed for each committee, and the money is 
devoted, it is said, to entertainments and tavern expenses. Formerly 
“line money” was allowed. The Royal Commission of 1854 
recommended that the practice of making pecuniary allowance 
to the members of committees for their attendance ought to be dis- 
continued. This has been done; but the allowance for tavern 
expenses is at the disposal of the committees themselves, who may 
spend it in dinners or divide it among the members as they please. 

The City Corporation is, as every one knows, exceedingly wealthy. 
It possesses valuable estates producing close upon £100,000 
in rents and fines on renewal of leases. This is the freehold 
estate of the Corporation, and to "distinguish it from some other 
trust property vested in the Corporation it is called “ the City 
Estate.” The estate also comprises all profits arising by way of rents, 
tolls, &c., from the several markets under the control of the Corpora- 
tion. These amounted last year to the sum of £85,935 17s. 7d. 
The estate is swelled by several other items, including fruit metage, 
stamping weights and measures, brokers’ rents, Justiciary and 
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Mayor’s Court Fees, and other charges, making in 1873 a total of 
£238,162 9s. 10d. 

The Corporation also derives a considerable income from certain 
trust estates and from taxation. The Bridge House Estate 
brings in rents, interest, and fines over £55,000. The Gresham 
Estate produces close upon £7,000. The tolls of the Metro- 
politan Meat and Poultry Market amounted in 1873 to £16,770 
and the rent for underground stations to £8,082. The Consolidated 
Rate amounted to £323,000 and the Sewers Rate to,£ 33,000. 

Another source of the City revenue is the duty which it imposes 
on all coal brought within a radius of twenty-five miles from the Post 
Office—amounting in all to 1s. 1d. per ton. This tax is mortgaged 
for some years to come, and attempts have been made to extend the 
term. The coal duty is now apportioned between the City and 
the metropolis. The Board of Works has the control of the 9d. duty, 
and the City is allowed for certain purposes to use the 4d. duty. The 
wine duty is also handed over to the Board of Works. The gross 
amount transferred to the Board for the coal and wine duties 
amounted last year to £233,959,{while the City received £117,307. 
With an income of some three-quarters of a million a year at its dis- 
posal, the Corporation of London ought to be able to perform wonders. 
That it has done a great deal of late must be admitted, but nothing 
commensurate with its great‘revenues. 

Large sums of money are expended in the maintenance of useless 
appointments and a multiplicity of offices. To afford some idea of 
the enormous patronage vested in the{Corporation, it is only necessary 
to state that it spends in salaries pure and simple over £100,000 
annually. The civil government, including the expenses of the Lord 
Mayor, the Mansion House, and Guildhall, costs £47,840, out of 
which the Lord Mayor has £10,000, while his official residence at 
the Mansion House entails a charge of nearly £7,000 and the 
Guildhall 49,763. Out of this the government of Southwark costs 
only £229. The old state coach last year required repairs, &c., to 
the tune of £65, and £73 10s. was spent on chromo-lithographs 
thereof. Among the smaller items{is one of £132 for cloth delivered 
according to ancient custom to’ Ministers of State and others. Over 
£,60,000 was spent in salaries and to maintain establishments con- 
nected with the markets, the management of the City Estate, the 
magistracy, administration of justice, fruit metage, brokers’ rents, and 
other matters. The Remembrancer, who, in addition to some personal 
attendances on the Lord Mayor, has to watch the affairs of the City 
with the view of preventing the encroachments of the Legislature, has 
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a salary of £1,800. In addition to his salary, the Remembrancer is 
credited with £2,886 by way of charges or expenses out of the City 
Estate, pure and simple, exclusive of some £1,400 for some matters 
relating to the Holborn Valley improvements, &c. In round figures, 
out of an income of about three-quarters of a million the Corporation 
spends in salaries and establishments about £170,000. Meanwhile 
the Corporation is in debt for municipal purposes in a sum now 
considerably exceeding five millions of money. 

The Corporation of London enjoys certain privileges in trade. 
Some of these affect the right of following employments, others are 
used merely as a source of revenue. Those that relate to trading are 
exercised by the City either in its corporate capacity or else through 
the medium of the trading companies or guilds. At one period the 
law was very strict in maintaining monopolies. In London strangers 
were excluded from trading either wholesale or retail except under 
certain restrictions. In provincial corporations all this was done away 
with by the provisions of the Municipal Reform Act of 1835, which 
extinguished monopolies and rendered trade absolutely free. But 
to London the Act did not extend, and the City is the only place in 
England where this municipal interference with trade remains. The 
restrictions, however, have been limited. The privilege formerly ap- 
plied as well to wholesale as to retail, but for ages the custom has been 
relaxed with regard to the wholesale trade. Even now, however, no per- 
son may carry on any retail trade within the City or its liberties unless 
heis afreeman. There are three ways of obtaining freedom—by birth, 
servitude, or redemption. For along time while freedom was obtained 
by purchase it was the practice to restrict the privilege to the company 
belonging to the applicant’s trade; but by an Act of the Common 
Council of March, 1836, it was allowed to conferthe freedom of the City ~ 
on persons not free of any company, and since that date the common 
practice has been for the Chamberlain to admit without reference to 
the companies. Freedom by redemption is never denied, but it 
entails some expenditure, and to enforce it on poor traders has often 
been a great hardship. Some years ago the City insisted very 
strongly on the observance of this privilege, and many were compelled 
to take up their freedom. Some even had their gaods distrained 
upon. Since then the law has fallen very much out of use, and last 
year the only revenue derived from this source was £6 2s. 6d., on 
making a freeman of the Lord Mayor’s coachman, and the fees were 
paid by the Corporation itself! 

Another privilege in restraint of trade is that which the City 
obtained under an old charter of Edward III., which was after- 
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wards confirmed by a charter of Charles, viz., the monopoly of 
markets. No market can be established within seven miles of the 
City—save of course through the instrumentality of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. Every scheme hitherto proposed for the establishment of 
markets outside the City has been most strenuously opposed by 
the Corporation, and every difficulty has been placed in the way. 
The want of markets of distribution at convenient centres of the 
metropolis is keenly felt, while the restriction of them to the City 
entails inconvenience on retail dealers and adds to the cost of food. 
Take Billingsgate for an example: a more inconvenient site for a 
fish market could not be ‘found. The difficulty of access must be 
seen to be believed. It was all very well when fish used to be brought 
in boats only, but scarcely a third of the fish delivered in London is 
now conveyed by boats. The railways bring quite two-thirds. 
Yet the City authorities are enlarging this most inconvenient market 
at an expense of about a quarter of a million, without making, 
apparently, any provision to improve the approaches. 

There are many old trading companies which are perfectly inde- 
pendent of the City control, and are no more than private chartered 
companies. They sprang into existence for the purpose of regulating 
trade, and at an early date received very valuable charters, which, 
while they threw upon the companies the duty of controlling and 
educating the members of the respective trades, and so of guarantee- 
ing to the public efficient and skilled tradesmen, gave to the 
companies all the advantages which accrue from a settled monopoly. 
No one, for instance, was allowed to carry on the business of a 
tallow chandler unless he were a freeman of the Tallow Chandlers’ 
Company ; and so it was in all other trades. They exercised this 
monopoly over the whole of what was then the metropolis—that is, 
the City of London, and in most instances their charters provided 
for a similar control over the trades in the suburbs of London. The 
connection between the guild and trade is now almost entirely gone. 
It is no longer necessary for a man to be a mercer to belong to that 
most important body; and, with the exception of the apothecaries, 
the stationers, and the goldsmiths, there is no trade that is not 
emancipated from its particular company. These companies had 
conferred upon them the right to purchase lands in mortmain, 
and strict regulations as to the trade and apprenticeship were 
carried out. In fact they were educational fraternities. The wealth 
which they have amassed is very great, though it is impossible to 
ascertain the exact amount. One gentleman, examined in 1854, 
stated that the Corporation and the companies owned quite four-fifths 
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of the entire freehold of the City. It is indeed asserted that the 
total annual income of “The Twelve Great Livery Companies ” 
alone reaches nearly half a million. But it is impossible to give any- 
thing more than a surmise, seeing that the matter is a profound secret 
—known only to the Court of Assistants, and kept even from the know- 
ledge of the general body of liverymen. They were also enriched by 
bequests and legacies, and have an immense amount of property 
vested in them upon trust for charitable purposes. The Royal Com- 
mission of 1835 was authorised to inquire into the condition of these 
companies : but never were Commissioners treated as these were. 
Mary of the companies took no notice of their communications, 
others refused to give any information, and only two or three 
vouchsafed a civil answer. The Commissioners, therefore, found it 
impossible to get at the truth. The Charity Commissioners were 
more successful. They at any rate obtained a list of the charities in 
the control of the companies ; but they discovered an extraordinary 
state of things. Many charities had fallen into abeyance ; many 
trusts had been broken and the revenues of the companies thereby 
increased. The principal of these companies at the present time are 
glutted with money which they scarcely know what to do with. 
They feast and feast, and build gorgeous halls ; but it is difficult to 
say that they do much more. It is true that some of them feast 
under powers conferred upon them in their charters. It is true, too, 
that in dealing out their charities they are narrowly watched by the 
Charity Commissioners ; but from quite recent litigation it is clear 
that these companies are not above pocketing as their own private 
property money which was entrusted to them for the relief of the 
poor and the infirm. But charity exhausts very little of their 
revenues. What is done with the surplus the members of the respec- 
tive courts alone know. 

Why should not a commission be appointed to inquire into the 
condition of the great City companies, with the fullest powers of 
investigation? The companies themselves would probably grow 
frantic in opposition, and talk of confiscation, and use other hard 
words, but it is really high time that this vast wealth should be 
devoted to some useful purpose ; in fact, that it should be restored 
to its original use—to the technical education of the young men 
of the metropolis. And is it not equally high time that the 
Government of the City of London should submit to reform in 
accordance with the spirit and the demands of the age? 











RECOLLECTIONS OF WRITERS 
KNOWN TO AN OLD COUPLE WHEN YOUNG. 
BY CHARLES AND MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 





PART V. 


SPHERE is another point on which we would fain say 
a word in vindication of noble, high-natured, true- 
hearted Charles Lamb: a word that ought once and 
&\ce for ever to be taken on trust as coming from those 
who had the honour of staying under his own roof and seeing him 
day by day from morning to night in familiar home intercourse 
—a word that ought once and for ever to set at rest accusations 
and innuendoes brought by these who know him only by handed- 
down tradition and second-hand report. As so much has of late 
years been hinted and loosely spoken about Lamb’s “habit of 
drinking” and of “taking more than was good for him,” we avail 
ourselves of this opportunity to state emphatically—from our own 
personal knowledge—that Lamb, far from taking much, took very 
little, but had so weak a stomach that what would have been a mere 
nothing to an inveterate drinker, acted on him like potations “ pottle 
deep.” We have seen him make a single tumbler of moderately 
strong spirits-and-water last through a long evening of pipe-smoking 
and fireside talk ; and we have also seen the strange suddenness with 
which but a glass or two of wine would cause him to speak with 
more than his usual stammer—nay, with a thickness of utterance and 
impeded articulation akin to Octavius Czsar’s when he says “ Mine 
own tongue splits what it speaks.” As to Lamb’s own confessions of 
intemperance, they are to be taken as all his personal pieces of 
writing—those about himself as well as about people he knew— 
ought to be, with more than a “ grain of salt.” His fine sense of 
the humorous, his bitter sense of human frailty amid his high sense 
of human excellence, his love of mystifying his readers even while 
most taking them into his confidence and admitting them to a 
glimpse of his inner self—combined to make his avowal of conscious 
defect a thing to be received with large allowance and lenientest con- 
struction. Charles Lamb had three striking personal peculiarities : 
his eyes were of different colours, one being greyish blue, the other 
brownish hazel ; his hair was thick, retaining its abundance and its 
dark-brown hue with scarcely a single grey hair among it until even 
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the latest period of his life; and he had a smile of singular sweet- 
ness and beauty. 

We had the inexpressible joy and comfort of remaining in the 
home where one of us had lived all her days—in the house of her 
father and mother. Writing the “Fine Arts” for the Aé/as news- 
paper, and the “ Theatricals” for the Lxaminer newspaper, gave us 
the opportunity of largely enjoying two pleasures peculiarly to our 
taste. Our love of pictorial art found frequent delight from attend- 
ing every exhibition of paintings, every private view of new pano- 
rama, new large picture, new process of colouring, new mode of 
copying the old masters in woollen cloth, enamel, or mosaic, that 
the London season successively produced, while our fondness for 
“going to the play” was satisfied by having to attend every first 
performance and every fresh revival that occurred at the theatres. 

This latter gratification was heightened by seeing frequently in the 
boxes the bald head of Godwin, with his arms folded across his 
chest, his eyes fixed on the stage, his short thick-set person im- 
moveable, save when some absurdity in the piece or some mala- 
droitness of an actor caused it to jerk abruptly forward, shaken by 
his single-snapped laugh ; and also by seeing there Horace Smith’s 
remarkable profile, the very counterpart of that of Socrates as known 
to us from traditionally authentic sources. With these two men we 
now and then had the pleasure of interchanging a word, as we met 
in the crowd when leaving the playhouse; but there was a third 
whom we frequently encountered on these occasions, who often sat 
with us during the performance, and compared notes with us on its 
merits during its course and at its close. This was William Hazlitt, 
then writing the “ Theatricals” for the Zimes newspaper. His com- 
panionship was most genial, his critical faculty we all know; it may 
therefore be readily imagined the gladness with which we two saw 
him approach the seats where we were and take one beside us of his 
own accord. His dramatic as well as his literary judgment was 
most sound, and that he ‘became a man of letters is matter of con- 
gratulation to the reading world ; nevertheless, had William Hazlitt 
been constant to his first intellectual passion—that of painting, and 
to his first ambition—that of becoming a pictorial artist, there is 
every reason to believe that he would have become quite as eminent 
as any Academician of the eighteenth century. The compositions 
that still exist are sufficient evidence of his promise. The very first 
portrait that he took was a mere head of his old nurse: and so re- 
markable are the indications in it of early excellence in style and 
manner that a member of the profession inquired of the person to 
whom Hazlitt lent it for his gratification, “Why, where did you 
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get that Rembrandt?” ‘The upper part of the face was in strong 
shadow, from an over-pending black silk bonnet edged with black 
lace, that threw the forehead and eyes into darkened effect ; while 
this, as well as the wrinkled cheeks, the lines about the mouth, and 
the touches of actual and reflected light, were all given with a truth 
and vigour that might well recall the hand of the renowned Flemish 
master. It was our good fortune also to see a magnificent copy that 
Hazlitt made of Titian’s portrait of Ippolito dei Medici, when we 
called upon him at his lodgings one evening. The painting—mere 
stretched canvas without frame—was standing on an old-fashioned 
couch in one corner of the room leaning against the wall, and we 
remained opposite to it for some time, while Hazlitt stood by hold- 
ing the candle high up so as to throw the light well on to the 
picture, descanting enthusiastically on the merits of the original. 
The beam from the candle falling on his own finely intellectual 
head, with its iron-grey hair, its square potential forehead, its massive 
mouta and chin, and eyes full of earnest fire, formed a glorious 
picture in itself, and remains a luminous vision for ever upon our 
memory. Hazlitt was naturally impetuous, and feeling that he could 
not attain the supreme height in art to which his imagination soared 
as the point at which he aimed, and which could alone suffice to 
realise his ideal of excellence therein, he took up the pen and became 
an author, with what perfect success every one knows. His facility 
in composition was extreme. We have secn him continue writing 
(when we went to see him while he was pressed for time to finish an 
article) with wonderful ease and rapidity of pen, going on as if 
writing 2 mere ordinary letter. His usual manuscript was clear and 
unblotted, indicating great readiness and sureness in writing, as 
though requiring no erasures or interlining. He was fond of using 
large pages of rough paper with ruled lines, such as those of 2 
bought-up blank account-book—as they were. We are so fortunate 
as to have in our possession Hazlitt’s autograph title-page to his 
“‘ Life of Napoleon Buonaparte,” and the proof-sheets of the preface 
he originally wrote to that work, with his own correcting marks on 
the margin. The title-page is written in fine, bold, legible hand- 
writing, while the proof corrections evince the care and final polish 
he bestowed on what he wrote. The preface was suppressed, in 
deference to advice, when the work was first published ; but it is 
strange to see what was then thought “too strong and outspoken,” 
and what would now be thought simply staid and forcible sincerity 
of opinion, most fit to be expressed. 

Hazlitt was a good walker; and once, while he was living at 
Winterslow Hut on Salisbury Plain, he accepted an invitation from a 
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brother-in-law and sister of ours, Mr. and Mrs. Towers, to pay them 
a visit of some days at Standerwick, and went thither on foot. 

When Hazlitt was in the vein, he talked super-excellently ; and we 
can remember one forenoon finding him sitting over his late break- 
fast—it was at the time he had forsworn anything stronger than tea, 
of which he used to take inordinate’ quantities—and, as he kept 
pouring out and drinking cup after cup, he discoursed at large upon 
Richardson’s “Clarissa” and “Grandison,” a theme that had been 
suggested to him by one of us having expressed her predilection for 
novels written in letter-form, and for Richardson’s in particular. It 
happened that we had once heard Charles Lamb expatiate upon this 
very subject ; and it was with reduplicated interest that we listened 
to Hazlitt’s opinion, comparing and collating it with that of Lamb. 
Both men, we remember, dwelt with interest upon the character of 
John Belford, Lovelace’s trusted friend, and upon his loyalty to him, 
with his loyal behaviour to Clarissa. 

At one period of the time when we met Hazlitt so frequently at 
the theatres Miss Mordaunt (afterwards Mrs. Nisbett) was making 
her appearance at the Haymarket in the first bloom and freshness 
of her youth and beauty. Hazlitt was “fathoms deep” in love with 
her, making us the recipients of his transports about her; while we, 
almost equal fanatics with himself, “poured in the open ulcer of 
his heart her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice,” and “lay 
in every gash that love had given him the knife that made it.” He 
was apt to have these over-head-and-ears enamourments for some 
celebrated beauty of the then stage: most young men of any 
imagination and enthusiasm of nature have them. We remember 
Vincent Novello ecstasising over the enrapturing laugh of Mrs. 
Jordan in a style that brought against him the banter of his hearers ; 
and on another occasion he, Leigh Hunt, and C. C. C. comparing 
notes and finding that they had all been respectively enslaved by 
Miss M. A. Tree when she played Viola in “Twelfth Night” ; and, 
on still another, Leigh Hunt and C. C. C. confessing to their having 
been cruelly and wofully in love with a certain Miss (her very name 
is now forgotten !)—a columbine, said to be as good in private life as 
she was pretty and graceful in her public capacity,—and who, in 
their “salad days,” had turned their heads to desperation. 

William Hazlitt was a man of firmly consistent opinion : he main- 
tained his integrity of Liberal faith throughout, never swerving for an 
instant to even so much as a compromise with the dominant party 
which might have made him a richer man. 

In an old diary of ours for the year 1830, under the date Saturday, 
18th September, there is this sad and simple manuscript record :-— 
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“William Hazlitt (one of the first critics of the day) died. A few 
days ago when Charles went to see him during his illness, after 
Charles had been talking to him for some time in a soothing under- 
tone, he said :—‘ My sweet friend, go into the next room and sit 
there for a time, as quiet as is your nature, for I cannot bear talking 
at present.’” Under that straightforward, hard-hitting, direct-telling 
manner of his, both in writing and speaking, Hazlitt had a depth of 
gentleness—even tenderness—of feeling on certain subjects ; manly 
friendship, womanly sympathy, touched him to the core; and any 
token of either would bring a sudden expression into his eyes very 
beautiful as well as very heart-stirring to look upon. We have seen 
this expression more than once, and can recall its appealing charm, 
its wonderful irradiation of the strong features and squarely-cut, 
rugged under portion of the face. 

In the same diary above alluded to there is another entry, under 
the date Friday, 5th March :—“ Spent a wonderful hour in the com- 
pany of the poet Coleridge.” It arose from a gentleman—a Mr. 
Edmund Reade, whose acquaintance we had made, and who begged 
we would take a message from him to Coleridge concerning a poem 
lately written by Mr. Reade, entitled ‘ Cain,”—asking us to under- 
take this commission for him, as he had some hesitation in presenting 
himself to the author of “The Wanderings of Cain.” More than 
glad were we of this occasion for a visit to Highgate ; where at Mr. 
Gilman’s house we found Coleridge, bland, amiable, affably inclined 
to renew the intercourse of some years previous on the cliff at 
Ramsgate. As he came into the room, large-presenced, ample- 
countenanced, grand-foreheaded, he seemed to the younger visitor a 
living and moving impersonation of some antique godlike being, 
shedding a light around him of poetic effulgence and omniper- 
cipience. He bent kindly eyes upon her, when she was introduced 
to him as Vincent Novello’s eldest daughter and the wife of her 
introducer, and spoke a few words of courteous welcome : then, the 
musician’s name catching his ear and engaging his attention, he 
immediately launched forth into a noble eulogy of music, speaking 
of his special admiration for Beethoven as the most poetical of all 
musical composers ; and from that, went on into a superb disserta- 
tion upon an idea he had conceived that the Creation of the Universe 
must have been achieved during a grand prevailing harmony of 
spheral music. His elevated tone, as he rolled forth his gorgeous 
sentences, his lofty look, his sustained flow of language, his sublime 
utterance gave the effect of some magnificent organ-peal to our 
entranced ears. It was only when he came to a pause in his subject 
—or rather, to the close of what he had to say upon it—that he 
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reverted to ordinary matters, learned the motive of our visit and the 
message with which we were charged, and answered some inquiries 
about his health by the pertinent bit already quoted in these Recol- 
lections respecting his immunity from headache. 

A few other entries in the said old diary,—which probably came 
to be exceptionally preserved for the sake of the one on Coleridge, 
and the one on Hazlitt,—are also of some interest :—‘ 15th 
February. In the evening we saw Potier, the celebrated French 
comedian, in the ‘ Chiffonnier,’ and ‘ Le Cuisinier de Buffon’ ; a few 
hours afterwards the English Opera House was burnt to the ground. 
God be praised for our escape!” “4th March. One of the most 
delightful evenings I ever enjoyed,—John Cramer was with us.” 
“25th March. Saw Miss Fanny Kemble play Portia, in the ‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice,’ for her first benefit.” “21st April. Went to the 
Diorama and saw the beautiful view of Mount St. Gothard. In the 
evening saw the admirable Potier in ‘Le Juif’ and ‘ Antoine.’” 
“21st June. Heard the composer Hummel play his own Septet in 
D Minor, a Rondo, Mozart’s duet for two pianofortes, and he ex- 
temporised for about twenty minutes. The performance was for his 
farewell concert. His hand reminds me of Papa more than of John 
Cramer.” ‘21st September. Witnessed Miss Paton’s first re- 
appearance in London after her elopement. She played Rosina in 
‘The Barber of Seville.’ Mr. Leigh Hunt was with us.” “ 1st Octo- 
ber. Saw a little bit of Dowton’s Cantwell on the opening of Drury 
Lane; the house was so full we could not getaseat.” “18th 
October. Saw Macready in ‘Virginius’ at Drury Lane.” “rst 
October. Saw Macready’s ‘ Hamlet.’” 

The references to two great musical names in the above entries 
recall some noteworthy meetings at the Novellos’ house. John 
Cramer was an esteemed friend of Vincent Novello, who highly 
admired his fine talent and liked his social qualities. Cramer was a 
peculiarly courteous man: polished in manner as a frequenter of 
Courts, as much an adept in subtly elegant flattery as a veteran 
courtier; handsome in face and person as a Court favourite, distin- 
guished in bearing as a Court ruler, he was a very mirror of court- 
liness. Yet he could be more than downright and frank-spoken 
upon particular occasion: for once, when Rossini and Rossini’s 
music were in the ascendant among fashionable coteries, and Cramer 
thought him overweening in consequence, when he met him for the 
first time in society, after something of Rossini’s had been played, 
and he looked at Cramer as if in expectation of eulogy—the latter 
went to the pianoforte and gave a few bars from Mozart’s “ Nozze di 
Figaro” (the passage in the finale to the 2nd Act, accompanying 
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the words, “Deh Signor, nol contrastate”); then turned round 
and said in French to Rossini :—“ That’s what / call music, caro 
maestro.” 

‘As a specimen of his more usually courtly manner, witty, as well 
as elegant, may be cited the exquisitely turned compliment he paid 
to Thalberg; who, saying with some degree of pique, yet with 
evident wish to win Cramer’s approval :—“ I understand, Mr. Cramer, 
you deny that I have the good left hand on the pianoforte which is 
attributed to me; let me play you something that I hope will con- 
vince you;” played a piece that showed wonderful mastery in 
manipulation on the bass part of the instrument. Cramer listened 
implicitly throughout; then said :—“ I am still of the same opinion, 
Monsieur Thalberg; I think you have no left hand—I think you have 
two right hands.” 

John Cramer’s own pianoforte playing was supremely good ; quite 
worthy the author of the charming volume of Exercises—most of 
them delightful pieces of composition—known as “J. B. Cramer's 
Studio.” His “ /gafo” playing was singularly fine: for, having a 
very strong third finger (generally the weak point of pianists), no 
perceptible difference could be traced when that finger touched the 
note in a smoothly equable run or cadence. We have heard him 
mention the large size of his hand as a stumbling-block rather than 
as an aid in giving him command over the keys; and probably it was 
to his consciousness of this, as a defect to be overcome, that may be 
attributed his excessive delicacy and finish of touch. 

Hummel’s hand was of more moderate size, and he held it in the 
close, compact, firmly-curved, yet easily-stretched mode which forms 
a contrast to the ungainly angular style in which many pianists splay 
their hands over the instrument. His mere way of putting his hands 
on the key-board when he gave a preparatory prelude ere beginning 
to play at once proclaimed the master—the musician, as compared 
with the mere pianoforte-player. It was the composer, not the per- 
former, that you immediately recognised in the few preluding chords 
he struck—or rather rolled forth. His improvising was a marvel of 
facile musical thought; so symmetrical, so correct,-so mature in 
construction was it that, as a musical friend—himself a musician of 
no common excellence, Charles Stokes—observed to us :—“‘ You 
might count the time to every bar he played while improvising.” 

Hummel came to see us while he was in London, bringing his 
two young sons with him ; and we remember one of them making us 
laugh by the childish abruptness with which he set down the 
scalding cup of tea he had raised to his lips, exclaiming in dismay 
“ Ach! es ist heiss !” 
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The able organ-player Thomas Adams, and Thomas Attwood, who 
had been a favourite pupil of Mozart, by whom he was pettingly 
called ‘“‘ Tommassino,” were also friends of Vincent Novello ; and 
Liszt brought letters of introduction to him when he visited England. 
The first time Liszt came to dinner he chanced to arrive late: the 
fish had been taken away, and roast lamb was on table with its 
usual English accompaniment of mint-sauce. This latter, a strange 
condiment to the foreigner, so pleased Liszt’s taste that he insisted 
on eating it with the brought-back mackerel, as well as with every 
succeeding dish that came to table—gooseberry-tart and all !—he 
good-naturedly joining in the hilarity elicited by his universal 
adaptation and adoption of mint-sauce. 

Later on we had the frequent delight of seeing and hearing 
Felix Mendelssohn among us. Youthful in years, face, and figure, 
he looked almost a boy when he first became known to Vincent 
Novello, and was almost boyish in his unaffected ease, good spirits, 
and readiness to be delighted with everything done for him and said 
to him. He was made much of by his welcomer, who so appreciated 
his genius in composition and so warmly extolled his execution, 
both on the organ and on the pianoforte, that once when Mr. Novello 
was praising him to an English musical professor of some note, 
the professor said :—‘‘If you don’t take care, Novello, you'll spoil 
that young man.” “He's too good, too genuine to be spoiled,” 
was the reply. 

We had the privilege of being with our father when he took young 
Mendelssohn to play on the St. Paul’s organ ; where his /ea/s (as 
Vincent Novello punningly called them) were positively astounding 
on the pedals of that instrument. Mendelssohn’s organ pedal-playing 
was a real wonder,—so masterful, so potent, so extraordinarily agile. 
The last piece we ever heard him play in England was Bach’s fugue 
on his own name, on the Hanover Square organ at one of the con- 
certs given there. We had the good fortune to hear him play some 
of his own pianoforte compositions at one of the Dusseldorf Festi- 
vals ; where he conducted his fine psalm “ As the hart pants.” On 
that occasion, calling upon him one morning when there was a 
private rehearsal going on, we had the singular privilege of hearing 
him sing a few notes,—just to give the vocalist who was to sing the 
part at performance an idea of how he himself wished the passage 
sung,—which he did with his small voice but musician-like expression. 
On that same occasion, too, we enjoyed the pleasure of half an hour’s 
quiet talk with him, as he leaned on the back of a chair near us and 
asked about the London Philharmonic Society, &c., having, like our- 
selves, arrived at an exceptionally early time before the Grand 
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Festival ball began that evening. And on the same occasion, like- 
wise, we spent a pleasant forenoon with him in the Public Gardens 
at Dusseldorf; where he invited us, in true German social and 
hospitable style, to partake of some “ M/ay-trank,” sitting in the open 
air, listening to the nightingales that abound in that Rhine-side spot ; 
he laughing at us for saying this Rhenish beverage was “ delicious, 
innocent stuff,” and telling us we must beware lest we found it not so 
“innocent” as it seemed. Once, in England, he came to us the 
morning after Beethoven’s opera of ‘“ Fidelio” had been produced 
for the first time on the English stage, when Mdme. Schroeder- 
Devrient was the Leonora, and Haitzinger the Florestan. Men- 
delssohn was full of radiant excitement about the beauty of the 
music: and as he enlarged on the charm of this duet, this aria, this 
round-quartet, this prisoners’ chorus, this trio, or this march,—he 
kept playing by memory bits from the opera, one after another, in 
illustration of his words as he talked on, sitting by the pianoforte the 
while. On his wonderful power of improvisation, and that memor- 
able instance of it one night that we witnessed, we have elsewhere 
enlarged [See “ Life and Labours of Vincent Novello,” page 37] ; and 
certainly that was a triumphant specimen of his skill in extempore- 
playing. 

Felix Mendelssohn was a gifted man, a true genius ; and he might 
have shone in several other fields, as well as in that of music, had he 
not solely dedicated himself to that art. He was a good pictorial 
artist, and made spirited sketches. He was an excellent classical 
scholar ; and once at the house of an English musical professor, 
whose son had been brought up for the Church, and had been a 
University student, there chancing to arise a difference of opinion 
between him and Mendelssohn as to some passage in the Greek 
Testament, when the book was taken down to decide the question 
Mendelssohn proved to be in the right. He was well read in English 
literature, and largely acquainted with the best English poets. 
Once, happening to express a wish to read Burns’s poems, and 
regretting that he could not get them before he left, as he was start- 
ing next morning for Germany Alfred Novello and C. C.C. procured 
a copy of the fine masculine Scottish poet at Bickers’s, in Leicester 
Square, on their way down to the boat by which Mendelssohn was to 
leave, and reached there in time to put into his hand the wished-for 
book, and to see his gratified look on receiving the gift. It is 
perhaps to this incident we owe the charming two-part song “ O wert 
thou in the cauld blast.” 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THEY STAND CONFESSED. 


HRISTMAS PEMBROKE had accomplished his resolve 
so far as the getting to Durewoods was concerned. The 
day was bright, clear, and cold, when the Saucy Lass, 
now in good condition again, brought him safely to the 

little pier. The village looked melancholy in the wintry sunlight, 
and a keen pang shot through the poor youth’s heart as he thought 
of the bright soft summer evening when first he landed there ; when 
the whole place came up for him, rising beautiful and poetic like 
some Delos-island over the grey monotonous waters of his life. He 
could see the whole scene once more as he saw it then—and the 
pony-carriage at the pier, and the dark eyes of Marie Challoner 
looking kindly at him. 

He had been wild with impatience to get to Durewoods, and now 
he walked slowly up the pier, and turned to the left instead of the 
right when he reached the road. He lounged along “melancholy, 
slow” in the strict sense of “ The Traveller,” and feeling unfriended 
too, although he knew that he had friends. He stopped and looked 
at the cottage in which poor Mrs. Cramp used to live, and he thought 
of the night when Nat and he, dripping from the sea, found shelter 
there. He knew now of Nat Cramp’s fate : the captain of the Saucy 
Lass had told him all about it, and how Nat had been buried near 
his mother ; and Christmas had communicated to the captain in 
return his part of the story, which was news to Durewoods. As 
Christmas looked at the house he felt almost as if he were guilty of 
Cramp’s death, because of the piece of curious misfortune which 
caused them to meet at the station that unlucky day. He wondered 
what disappointment or disaster it was which had given such wild- 
ness to Cramp’s manner, and was sure it belonged to love. As Lear 
believes all miseries and madness to come of ungrateful daughters, 
so Pembroke naturally set down such human trials to the pangs of 
disprized love. Then he turned quickly back, wishing he had not 
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come that way or passed Nat’s house, and thinking that if omens, 
good or bad, could matter to him any more it would have been of 
evil omen to look on the place. 

Now that he was in Durewoods he began to wonder why he had 
come there so precipitately ; why he had come there at all ; why he 
had taken such great trouble to save himself from the sea with the 
hope of getting to Durewoods and seeing Marie Challoner. When 
he did see her—if she would see him—what was to come of that? 
What did it matter whether she knew the whole truth about Miss 
Jansen or did not know it? He felt at moments almost inclined to 
go back again to London. All the vague doubts and hopes and 
perplexing conjectures needing explanation, which had seemed to 
him when he was in London like a summons from Providence or 
fate bidding him to hasten to Durewoods, began now to wear a look 
of blank absurdity. Probably he would have taken flight and gone 
back to London but that he knew full well the moment he got back 
there the dreams and longings would all set in again, and he should 
have to follow whither they bade him to go. Being here now he 
would go through with it ; he would see her for the last time. 

He turned again and passed the pier, and held to the right, and 
mounted the little hill. Winter now brooded over that scene, and 
winter over all his hopes! The very ground was bare of leaves now. 
They had lain there in heaps in the little hollow on either side of the 
road for months until the rains rotted them into the earth or the keen 
winds scattered them far away. So, our young hero thought, had all 
his hopes—the hopes with which he entered London—been dealt 
with : so scattered and trodden into the earth of prosaic common- 
place. He was in a sadly egotistical mood just now, after the 
fashion of the disappointed, and he could not help fancying that the 
wintry aspect of the place was purposely in keeping with his own 
desolate condition. Egotism alone, perhaps, could have soothed and 
consoled him now. 

Yet the day was bright and cheery for a winter day in England. 
There was a light frost, and all trace of rain and mist was gone ; and 
as Christmas turned to look back upon the sea, one great tract of it 
glittered with a smile of sunlight, and it might have been summer for 
the moment, and not winter, if one looked but on the heavens and 
the waves. Why not accept the smile as ominous when one is so 
ready to think of the grey clouds and the naked trees and the chill 
earth as symbolic? Christmas plucked up heart at the sight of the 
water and the gladdening sunlight. “Come,” he said to himself, “I 
shall live all this down! [I'll get this last meeting over, and then I’ll 
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go back to my old home, and work hard there, and never come back 
to Engiand any more ; and all this will seem like a dream, and I 
shall have her memory always. Why, that alone will make life worth 
having ! ” 

So he went resolutely on, and even when he came to the gate of 
the Halli he did not pause and reconsider, or pass on as if he had no 
idea of going in, or were not quite certain whether he should look in 
that day, or play any of the other tricks of indecision. Certainly he 
did for one moment falter at the gate—the lodge-keeper’s wife 
afterwards remarked picturesquely that he “‘ quivered on his foot 
like ”—but he went in through the gate, only asking as he passed if 
Miss Challoner was in Durewoods and at home. His heart did sink 
a little within him as he reached the door, but he assumed as well as 
he could the easy, unconcerned air of an ordinary visitor, and he sent 
his card to Miss Challoner. 

He was shown into the library, which Miss Challoner was in the 
habit of using as a reception-room when her father was not in Dure- 
woods. Christmas waited there with a beating heart for what seemed 
to him an endless time, and was in reality about five minutes. Then 
Marie’s maid came in smiling, and cordially glad that Christmas was 
not drowned, and longing to say so in frank country fashion ; and 
she told him that Miss Challoner would see him in a moment. Then 
Christmas looked at the backs of books, and took a book out now 
and then, and opened it and put it back in its place without noticing 
what it was: and walked up and down the room, and trembled when 
he thought he heard Aer step, and grew more nervous than ever 
when he found himself mistaken and she did not come. What a 
long, long moment that was! This time he was not mistaken, for he 
looked at the clock on the chimney-piece. Ten minutes already ! 

The delay came about in this way. Not long before his coming 
Marie had received a telegram from her father, sent on from 
Portstone by special messenger, which at once relieved and distressed 
her :— 

“T have seen R. V. and talked with hima long time. I have 
explained all. He is greatly cut up, but admits that things are 
hopeless and had better be considered at an end, and is going to 
Naples to stay some months. Begs me to give you kind regards 
and to say that he does not blame you, and will try to bearup. I 
leave for Durewoods at once, but wish to let you know this without 
delay. R. V. asked if you would like him to write ; I thought better 
not.” 

She was free then. She need not think of Ronald any more ; and 
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womanlike she began to think of him with great compassion, and to 
blame herself for ever having listened to his proposal and to feel 
ashamed of herself, and ashamed even of being so glad to be free. 
She was in the midst of all this self-reproach, and her eyes were 
dimmed with tears, when the card bearing the name of Christmas 
Pembroke was put into her hand. Quickly she dropped the tele- 
gram and blushed, and started, and became half wild with excite- 
ment, and it must be owned forgot all about poor Ronald. When 
she sent her message to Christmas by the maid she ran and plunged 
her face into water to wash away the traces of the tears, and she 
looked at herself in the glass and wondered what she should seem like 
in Ais eyes, and remembered the day when in his blunt boyish fashion 
he told her she was handsome. Strange, at that time she was only 
amused by his brusque frankness, and now as she remembered it and 
looked at herself in the glass she saw that the mere thought of it 
made her blush. ‘I wonder will he think me handsome now?” she 
thought—and then she hastened with her preparations to meet 
him, for the absurd idea came into her head, “Suppose I keep 
him too long—and he has to go away—and goes to Japan without 
seeing me?” 

Christmas waiting nervously below heard the rustle of a dress at 
last and a light quick tread, and then had a confused impression of 
dark eyes and a sweet, fresh voice and a tall, shapely figure, and a 
hand with a kindly pressure; and Marie Challoner was with him. 
The whole place for the moment swam before his eyes, and he looked 
so pale and half distraught that Marie feared he must have suffered 
serious harm by his long wrestle with the winds and the waves. 

“It is so kind of you to come to see me all this way,” she said. 
“But, of course, you would come to see Miss Lyle.” 

**T have not seen her yet. I—lI came to see you first.” 

“But you look very pale. We were all so glad to hear that you 
were not drowned ; we never thought of asking whether you were hurt.” 

“Oh, no, I was only a little shaken—not hurt at all—nothing to 
speak of.” 

“ How glad you ought to be—and in such a sea so long! Hours 
upon hours, was it not ?” 

“It seemed a terribly long time tome. I thought it would 
never have come to an end. But I don’t think it could have 
been very long in reality.” 

There was a moment’s pause. 

“You had a wonderful escape,” said Marie. ‘You ought to be 
very thankfu.” 
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“Yes,” he answered, “I didn’t want to be drowned just then.” 

“T hope it did you no harm—being in the cold sea all that long 
time.” 

“No: I don’t think it did. I felt very stiff and stupid for a day 
or so, and not like myself: but it didn’t do me any harm.” 

“ How strong you are !” 

“Oh yes, nothing does me any harm—nothing of thatkind. Poor 
Cramp—you’ve heard of course ?” 

“Yes, I have heard.” She did not say that she had fainted at the 
sight of Cramp’s dead body, or why. “What a terrible thing! He 
was so young, and I used to think once that he would come to 
something.” 

“Tt wasn’t any fault of mine,” Christmas hastened to explain. “I 
didn’t want him to come in the boat; I begged of him not to come. 
But he would have been perfectly safe if he had only kept quiet. I 
don’t know what came over him, whether he was frightened out of 
his wits or not, but he seemed like a madman. Why, he would have 
been alive and well now, if he wouldn’t keep jumping up and 
going on like a lunatic. There wasn’t the slightest danger. I do 
believe he was mad, and I hope he was: for I feel half guilty 
somehow of his death, although Heaven knows it was no fault of 
mine, and I would have saved him if I could—at the risk of my 
own life—not much to risk, certainly.” 

“T think you risked your life far too much as it was. Why 
did you get into a boat on such a day?” 

“Well, there was no other way of getting to Durewoods.” 

“But why not wait until the next day: or until the weather was 
fine or the steamer was ready; or go round by the road? Why 
risk your life for nothing ?” 

“Yes, there was no need of so much impatience, indeed,” poor 
Christmas said disconsolately. “I might as well have waited ; but 
anyhow, Miss Challoner, I should like you to know that it was only 
my own life I wanted to risk—-if there was risk—and not poor 
Cramp’s.” 

“T know very well that you did not think of yourself. That is 
why I blame you so much, Mr. Pembroke.” 

She felt it a delightful thing to be talking to him. He was 
very much embarrassed. She saw the end of all this, and he did 
not. So she trembled a little, but was very happy; and he stam- 
mered and was awkward and miserable. Now that he was with 
her he began to think there was not a great deal of purpose in his 
coming, and to wish he had stayed away. Yet he longed to linger 
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still in her presence, trying to say the right thing and failing ; 
resolved that at least she should know the truth about him and yet 
afraid to come to the point. 

“Well,” he began with a rush: “I came to see you, Miss 
Challoner” 

“Yes, Mr. Pembroke?” 

“ Because—I am not taking up your time, I hope ?” 

“Not at all.” 

“‘ Because—you are not particularly engaged just this moment ?” 

“No, indeed.” 

“If you were, of course, another time would suit me. I could 
call later in the day.” 

“Tam very glad to see you now or at any time, Mr. Pembroke : and 
I am not at allengaged. But will you not take a chair?” 

“Thank you, no: I think not. While I keep standing it seems as 
if I were preparing to go.” 

“But why want to go in such haste? I have not seen you for 
such a long time.” 

“‘No; and you have been to America since. I hope you enjoyed 
your trip ?” 

“Very much.” 

“‘ Do you like the States ?” 

“Very much. I liked San Francisco especially, and the Golden 
Gate.” 

She thought perhaps he would say something about the unforgotten 
day when he first told her of the Golden Gate. She had said the words 
to bring some answer from him, and she saw a sudden little shadow 
of emotion run across his face, as one sees a shadow cross a meadow. 
She knew that the words had touched him as she meant them to do. 
But he did not answer to the touch. 

“Well,” he said, “I have come to say good-bye, Miss Challoner, 
and to say how much obliged I am to you forall your kindness : 
and how I shall always remember ” He stopped. 

“Then you are really going back to Japan, and leaving us all in 
England ?” 

“ Yes ; I have thought of it this long time, so I came to say good- 
bye.” 

“If you must go really—if it is for your advancement : and if we 
must say good-bye ” 

Now suppose—this sudden thought passed through her mind— 
suppose he shakes hands and says good-bye and is really going out 
of the room without another word—what am I to do then? Must I 
let him go? 
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“*T couldn’t leave,” he said, “I couldn’t leave, you know, without 
saying good-bye.” 

“Oh, no! I am sure you would not be so unfriendly as to do 
that.” 

But suppose, she thought, he only did come to say good-bye, and 
says nothing else, and goes away then—what am I to do? 

“‘ And besides,” he went on in a hesitating way, “it wasn’t only 
that.” 

She drew a long breath of relief. She was happy again, since it 
was not only that. 

“There was something else I wanted to say to you—and I cculdn’t 
leave you for ever without saying it—something I wanted to explain. 
May I go on?” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Pembroke, if you wish! What was it you wanted 
to explain ?” 

*“You won’t be angry with me, Miss Challoner, if it seems odd? 
You will be a little generous with me, and believe I have a good 
motive, won’t you? and you won’t be offended ?” 

“Why, Mr. Pembroke, this is a terrible preface! Why should I 
be offended? How could I possibly suppose that you meant to 
offend me ?” 

“Thank you—then I'll go on. I wanted to explain—Miss 
Challoner, you heard, I know you did, something about me anda 
young lady, whom I needn’t name, about my being in love with her, 
and our being engaged. Didn’t you?” 

“Yes. I heard something of the kind.” 

“‘ Did you believe it ?” 

“‘T suppose so. Why not? Was it not true?” She spoke with 
her best possible imitation of friendly carelessness. 

“ Tt was not true ; there was not one single word of truth in it.” 

‘* How absurd of people to spread such reports! I cannot think 
how such things get about. But after all, Mr. Pembroke, I don’t see 
that you need complain very much. It is much more unpleasant for 
her to be talked about. She is a very pretty girl, I think. And was 
there nothing in all that, really ?” 

“Nothing at all. She never cared anything about me, and I don’t 
care three straws about her.” 

“ Come, now, what a very rude way to speak of a young lady! I 
thought you had more chivalry, Mr. Pembroke.” 

“Well, I only meant you to understand that there never was the 
faintest idea of anything like love between us. I want you, above 
all things, Miss Challoner, to believe that.” 
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“Of course I-believe it, since you tell me—but would it not have 
been a great deal happier for you if the story had been true ?” 

“‘ It couldn’t be true, Miss Challoner, and I came here to tell you 
why it could not be true. I know it was told to you, and I do not 
know why. Not for anything on earth would I leave England until 
I had told you that that was not true, and showed you why it could 
not be true.” 

“ And why could it—not—be true ?” 

Now, thought Christmas, I cannot stop: now all must be said. 

“‘ Because I loved you, Miss Challoner, and because I do love you, 
and shall love you all my life! Because I am all wild with love of 
you! No—don’t draw away from me, or be angry. That’s all I 
have to say. It is all over now—and I'll leave you this moment.” 

“‘ But why do you tell me this?” Marie asked, all palpitating with 
fear and joy. 

“ Heaven knows—I don’t know! Because I couldn’t help telling 
you. I couldn’t live if I hadn’t told you. After all, what harm has 
it done you ?” 

“ But if it were true—if you really felt all that for me ”—she began, 
not unwilling, perhaps, to tempt him into saying it over again, that she 
might hear it again. 

“If it is true? Shall I tell you a thousand times over, Miss 
Challoner, that I love you? I will say it a thousand times over rather 
than go without knowing that you believe me. I love you—I ” 

“Oh, hush !” said Marie, almost borne down by his vehemence, and 
a little afraid of such emotion, which was so very unlike Ronald Vidal’s 
way, “I do believe you, if you say so. But why do you tell this to 
me? It must make me unhappy to think that I am the cause of your 
being unhappy.” 

“I should be ten thousand times more unhappy if I had not told 
you. Besides it isn’t any fault of yours. You can’t help my falling 
in love with you. I insist upon my right,” Christmas said, with an 
attempt at a smile, “to love you if I like, and as much as I like, and 
as long, and you can’t prevent that. It’s afreecountry! Well, that’s 
all. I should be perfectly wretched if you thought I loved or cared a 
tush for anybody else but you; and so in listening to me, Miss 
Challoner, and hearing me out, you have done all you could do to 
make my life endurable.” 

“That is not much,” said Marie. ‘ You know I would do a great 
deal to make you happy if I could.” 

“Oh, yes !” Christmas hastened to say, with something like genuine 
and manly cheerfulness, “I know all that. I know that you never 
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felt anything but the kindest friendship to me. Why, I should call 
you my dearest friend on earth, if I could only think of you in that 
way. And how good of you to listen to all this! I felt terrified, 
but you have made it soeasy. I felt that I must tell you this, but I 
was afraid it was wrong to do and would offend you, and that you 
would be angry, and then I should hate myself and wish I had never 
told you. Now you know: and you are not offended ?” —— 

“Oh, no ; only sorry ”—— 

“Sorry? for what? For shining like a light across a poor feliow’s 
way, and giving him always something to remember, and an ideal ; 
and so much that I can’t put into words? Why, I shall have the 
memory of your kindness and your friendship always! I would 
rather have seen you and loved you, and know that you knew I 
loved you, and that you forgave me, than be a king—and I haven’t 
lost you after all,” he added with a melancholy smile, “for I 
never had any hope of winning you. So I am all the gainer, you 
see!” 

“ You deserve a better fortune, Mr. Pembroke.” 

“Don’t think about that. You have done all you could to 
make me happy—and now I’ve said all I wanted to say—except 
good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye,” she said very faintly: “if we must say it”; and 
wondering what she was to do next. 

“ We must say it! Good-bye. I need not say how I wish you 
happiness. You and yours—and a// yours.” 

“ Yes,—thank you : and before you go—as you are going—should 
you like ?” 

“‘ Should I like, Miss Challoner ?” 

** Should you like”—and an insane impulse carried her away,— 
“* perhaps to kiss me?” 

The blood rushed into Christmas’s face and into hers: and they 
both trembled, and stood trembling. There was a moment’s silence, 
and then he threw one hand into the air with the gesture of a man 
who flings away some last chance. 

“ No!” he said, “I shouldn't! I should go wild if I had to 
leave you then—and your kisses are not yours to give away !” 

“Tt’s not true,” Lady Disdain replied with indignant emphasis. 
** You don’t know what you say. They are mine to give away or 
I should never have offered them. You may be sure I never said 
such words before.” 

She was as angry with him and with his rejection of her offer as if 
he could have known the whole truth. She was angry with herself 
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for having made the offer. She felt almost inclined now to let 
him go. 

** T don’t understand,” he began. 

“* Of course you don’t understand; men don’t ever understand any- 
thing,” and Lady Disdain found herself in her emotion parroting the 
commonplace sayings of angry women without thinking of it. ‘ Do 
you suppose, Mr. Pembroke, that because I offered to kiss you I 
must be in love with you?” 

“Oh no, no,” he exclaimed quite earnestly, and with fervent 
disclaimer—*“ how could I suppose anything of the kind? I assure 
you, Miss Challoner, such an idea never entered my mind— 
never !” 

“Then why did you speak in such a way?” 

“« But I didn’t—indeed, I didn’t. I knew you only meant good 
nature and friendship, and pity and all that: but I couldn’t stand 
it, Miss Challoner, all the same.” 

“ Well,” and she drew a long breath, “ it’s no matter, I meant 
it well. And you are really going to Japan?” 

“ Yes. 1am going.” 

“T wish you could take me with you.” 

“You wouldn’t care to be there. You are much happier here.” 
He thought she was only jesting about her love for travel and seeing 
the world. 

“T shall not be happy here.” 

“ But you have everything to make you happy—and when you 
are—married—you can travel again, and ”—— 

“Tam not going to be married. No,—you need not look 
surprised. It is quite true—I am not going to be married. I have 
broken all that off—this long time—yesterday—I don’t know when. 
But I am free.” 

“ Why did you do this ?” the wondering youth asked. 

“Why? Because I had made a mistake in life. .Am I the first 
girl who didn’t know her own mind? Because people persuaded 
me, and I didn’t know myself—not in the least. Now I do—and 
I am free. But this is only personal talk—about myself, and I must 
not detain you. Good-bye, Mr. Pembroke.” 

Our hero was for the moment all puzzled. 

** You changed your mind?” 

“Yes: No, though—I don’t think I did. I only found out my 
mind—found what I ought to have known long ago.” 

Was any faint idea breaking in now on the mist of Christmas’s 
mind ? 
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“ What ought you to have known long ago? Is it wrong to ask 
you?” 

“T ought to have known that I cared for—for somebody 
else.” 

Christmas was standing with his hat in his hand. He tossed the 
hat on to the table near, and moved towards her half in hope, 
half in fear, hardly knowing what he did or felt. 

“ Yes,” she said, “I am very sorry: it was very wrong, and 
thoughtless of me to Aim: but I didn’t know—and they told me 
you were in love with 4er—and—will you kiss me now? and I'll 
go with you to Japan or anywhere if you like!” 

Then Christmas Pembroke for the first time kissed a young 
woman’s lips. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


“CONTENT SO ABSOLUTE.” 


Wuicu of these two young lovers was the more happy and the 
more in love? A question that probably the wit of man could not 
settle until at least the old and general question had first been 
settled—is man or woman susceptible of the higher happiness and 
capable of the stronger love? The wise person told of in classic 
story, whom the gods permitted to be changed for a time intoa 
woman and then resume the form and the life of a man, is said to 
have reported as the result of his experience that the woman is more 
loving and the man more happy. If this be a true report, then let us 
say that Marie Challoner loved the more and Christmas was the more 
happy. The latter part at least would bear some seeming of truth, 
for in her fresh delight of love and happiness Marie felt some 
painful thought about her father arising in her mind, while Pembroke’s 
breast was all filled with his joy, and he could spare no thought for 
obstacles—cared nothing about them, whether they were to arise or 
not. But, indeed, all one could say of these two is that he and she 
were just as much in love and just as happy as a man and a woman 
ever could be. Curious to note that their love had been of such 
strangely different growth. That of the man had lit up almost the 
first moment he and she met, and kept burning always. Her love 
had been of slow growth, long unrecognised, unsuspected, only 
gradually making its presence felt, until at last it broke and glowed 
into full flame. 

Perhaps, if any romantic person could have looked into that library 
to see a living chapter of love or romance, he or she might have been 
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a little disappointed and might have wondered that there was not 
somewhat more of passionate demonstrativeness. But, indeed, the two 
lovers were a good deal embarrassed and even shy. The sudden- 
ness of the new relation which they held to each other made them 
wonderfully timid. 

“T wish we were up in the wood—in that dear delightful little 
hollow,” said Christmas. 

“T don’t think I could wish anything to be but just what it is,” 
Marie answered quickly; for the little hollow in the wood had to him 
only a memory of her, but she remembered that she had been there 
with Ronald Vidal too, and therefore heid it less sacred. 

“ T can hardly believe in all this; it is toohappy,” he said. ‘The 
change is too sudden for me to realise it yet. And Iam afraid, 
Marie—would you believe it?” 

* Afraid? Of what?” 

“That I am not half good enough for you, and can’t make you 
happy enough, and give you the position you ought to have. You 
have been always used to such a home—full of luxury and all that.” 

“Yes. I have always been used to it, and so I don’t care about 
it. What good has it ever done for me? I have always had money 
enough—or rather I have never had any money at all, but every- 
thing has been bought for me that I wanted, and much that I never did 
want—and now it would please me much more to buy things for my- 
self. I know that I shall develop a perfect genius for domestic 
economy, and I shall be as delighted with it as a child with a new 
toy, so don’t be afraid of ¢hat.” 

**But I haven’t much money.” 

“ Oh, but you will get more, or we shall find what you have quite 
enough for us—and I don’t care. It will not affect me. I am not 
talking like the romantic young women in the novels, Chris.” 

It sent a delicious thrill through him to hear her call him “ Chris.” 

She saw the expression of delight that passed over his face. 

“I think I shall always call you Chris. I used to like to hear Miss 
Lyle call you Chris. But I wanted to tell you that I am not like a 
girl in a romance. I do know the value of money, and luxury, and 
all that—to me ; and I know that it is just nothing, and that as long 
as you care for me I shall never care what kind of furniture is in the 
room, or what sort of carpet we are treading on. I know now that 
I never was happy, or could be—until I found out that I could love 
some one—and that you were the some one.” 

*“* Marie, suppose I had not come here to Durewoods, but had gone 
away—what should we have done?” 
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“Oh you couldn’t have gone away—it’s impossible. Heaven 
would never have allowed that. But don’t cali me only Marie—like 
everybody else.” 

“What shall I call you then?” For he still was shy and almost 
afraid to call his own his own. 

“I don’t know—something tender and loving—something which 
will let me feel that you do really love me beyond all the world. Am 
I too outspoken and bold, Chris? I can’t help it. You have saved 
me from such a miserable life, and I want to be assured again and 
again that you love me and that I may love you.” 

And so all thoughts and plans for the future were put away for the 
moment and their talk for awhile was given to mere assurances of 
love. It was the youth of the world for them again. They grew in 
courage both of them, and Christmas found that he could devise 
marvellously sweet and tender names for her. 

Yes, it was for the hour a renewal of the world’s youth and golden 
days so far as these two were concerned. They sometimes walked 
up and down the room, he with his arm around her waist and his tall, 
somewhat boyish figure bending a little down towards her, and his 
heart filled with a wonderful longing to be able to go out and fight 
lions or do something else for her to show how much he loved her. 
They seemed to have forgotten that they were not in Arcadia, but 
in the library of a London financier’s country house, and that there 
were such things in the world as ladies’-maids and butlers, and pre- 
parations for luncheons and dinners, and possible morning calls. 
The latter events, however, were only possibilities in Durewoods, so 
far as Sir John Challoner’s house was concerned when Sir John him- 
self was absent. He brought his visitors with him from town. 

So our lovers walked slowly up and down and talked and some- 
times laughed in that old library as if it were their own safe retreat, 
wholly sheltered from the intrusion of the outer world. It was the 
striking of the clock on the chimney-piece which first brought them 
back to the details of common life. 

“Can it be so late?” Marie asked. ‘Two o'clock!” 

“T suppose I ought to go away?” 

“I suppose so. I wonder if I ought to ask you to stay for 
luncheon at three?” 

“T don’t know. I haven’t the least idea,” the unsophisticated 
youth answered. “But if I go away now you must let me come 
again very soon—or let me see you somewhere.” 

“T used to go to see you at Miss Lyle’s long ago without any 
hesitation,” Marie said, smiling at the thought. “But I suppose I 
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could not do that now. I wonder what Miss Lyle will say when she 
hears allthis. She will put all the blame on me, I know.” 

“The question is,” Christmas said, “ what are we to do next? I 
suppose we shall have some difficulty with your father. I ought to 
go to London and tell him of this at once.” 

“He will be here, perhaps this very evening,” Marie said, turning 
a little pale at the thought. “If he will not consent, Chris ?” 

‘I don’t care about his consent, so long as I have his daughter's. 
You won’t break your word, I know.” 

“Oh, no—I'll not break my word—nor change. We must only 
wait.” 

“T’ll not wait,” said Christmas. “I'll carry you off by force if 
needs be—and then no one can blame you.” 

“T don’t care about the blame. It is not that. I don’t even 
care about his anger. I mean it would not alarm me or put me 
from my purpose ; but I should be so sorry to give him any more pain, 
and I should like him to like you. He was always so good to me 
and so fond of me, and I used to be so fond of him, and of course 
this is a disappointment to him. If we are to be—married—you 
and I, Chris” 

“ Jf we are to be married 

“ Well, sénce we are to be married, I should like our married life to 
begin in kindness with him, and if it might be, with his good will. 
We are both young, and you seem so very young, everybody says— 
and we could wait. I should be happy, no matter how long we 
waited, while I knew that you always thought of me, and loved me. 
You will promise me this—not to have any quarrel with my father 
if we can—if we can avoid it by waiting a little. You will promise 
me this ?” 

She threw her arm over the young man’s shoulder—it was the 
first approach to a caress she had yet made—and looked pleadingly 
into his eyes. 

“ My dearest dear, I'll promise you anything,” he said. “I'll do 
anything you like that will make you happy.” 

With a blushing cheek and growing courage she kissed him. 

“ And then you know,” she pleaded, “he has some right to com- 
plain of me. Yes, and of you too, Chris! Why did you say that 
you were in love with that poor girl? Did you say that ?” 

“Oh, I never said it! I never said a word of the kind. How 
could I have said that ?” 

“Well, but he came to believe it somehow, and he thought you 
said so. How could that have been ?” 
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Christmas had thought of this many times, even during their first 
flush of surprise and happiness. Was he to let Marie Challoner 
know that her father had been guilty of such a cruel fraud? 

**T don’t know,” he said, hastily. ‘He must have misunderstood 
somehow. I was awfully confused of course, and I suppose I didn’t 
know what I was saying. I thought he would understand me,” or 
that he partly guessed already. it was a very different love-story I 
meant to tell him.” 

“ About me?” 

* About you, love; and only you! See what a piece of work I 
must have made of it !” 

“And what confusion it brought on everybody. If I had known 
then” 

“But you didn’t care about me then ?” 

“Oh yes I did. I know now that I did. I felt towards you 
even then as I never felt to any one else. I ought to have known. 
Oh yes, Chris. I was beginning to be in love with you then! 
But of course I closed my heart against you when I heard ¢hat. Do 
you remember the day in Mrs. Seagraves’ house ?” 

“Do I remember it? Didn’t I walk the streets half that night 
and think of killing myself?” 

“T was very much in love with you that day, only I wouldn’t 
allow myself to think of it. And that was the day when poor 
Ronald Vidal asked if he might come and see me.” 

“T saw him,” Christmas said, “and I hated him then, and I 
should have liked to kill him. NowTI suppose he would like to 
kill me! Well, I don’t wonder at that.” 

“It was the next day you told my father.” 

“Tt was,” said Christmas hurriedly, wishing that her memory of 
that fact at least were a little less clear. “It was all my fault, that 
terrible misunderstanding. Well, my dearest dear, this time when I 
go to Sir John Challoner with my love-story I'll make my meaning 
clear.” 

‘What will you say ?” 

“Sir John, I am in love with your daughter, Marie Challoner—in 
love with Marie Challoner, your daughter—as I do believe no 
mortal man was ever in love with a girl before! I am in love with 
a girl whose name is Marie Challoner, and who is your daughter ! 
That will be clear enough ?” 

“Yes, I think that will be clear enough; but you may add 
something.” 

“What can I add to strengthen that ?” 
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“Only this: ‘and Marie Challoner, your daughter, is in love 
with me.’” 

“ Yes, I will tell him that too, although I can still hardly believe 
in it myself! Shall we go together and throw ourselves at Sir 
John’s knees ?” 

“T fear he would only laugh or say something satirical. I have 
an idea, Chris—let us go together to Miss Lyle and tell her all, and 
ask for her advice.” 

“Come,” said Christmas, “we will go. You are not afraid to be 
seen with me ?” 

“T am not afraid of anything, except of being without you,” said 
Lady Disdain. 

The two lovers went boldly out together, and presently appeared 
hand-in-hand before the wonder-stricken eyes of Dione Lyle. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


“THE ASTROLOGY OF THE EYES.” 


One Sunday Captain Cameron strolled into his sister’s house in 
Portland Place at the hour when her afternoon reception was going 
on. He did not very often go there, for his opinions on most sub- 
jects—social, political, and religious—concurred with those of very 
few who usually presented themselves in that drawing-room. Besides, 
there were a good many visitors there who had no opinions whatever 
on such subjects, and these Captain Cameron regarded as worse than 
persons with any sort of wrong and strong creeds. There were some 
artists and poets to be found there who hardly knew what sort of 
Sovereign or Ministry was in power anywhere, and would not have 
cared a rush to know. Some of these persons, indeed, made a point 
of frankly declaring that it was a matter of absolute indifference to 
them what political principles were up and what were down so long 
as there were pictures to paint and music to listen to ; and one had 
even announced to the appalled Cameron himself that he didn’t care 
whether England’s prestige was gone or not, and that if half a dozen 
invading armies were to occupy London in succession it would not 
give him the slightest concern so long as they didn’t interfere with 
the Dudley Gallery and Wagner’s music. 

This particular Sunday, however, Cameron had heard a piece of 
news which interested and puzzled him, and about which he thought 
he could probably learn the truth from his sister. With all his dissent 
from her opinions and the good-humoured chaff in which he occa- 
sionally indulged, Captain Cameron thought his sister a very clever 
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and delightful person, and in her strangely-chosen sphere a queen of 
society, and he did not by any means see her as some even of her 
friends were pleased to do. He assumed, therefore, that nothing so 
strange as the news he had just heard could be true if Mis. Seagraves 
did not know of it, and he therefore boldly plunged into the midst 
of her society. 

A young lady whose hair was wreathed in huge coils and compli- 
cations of twirls on the top of her head was singing some of Elsa’s 
plaints from “ Lohengrin” when Cameron entered. In that odd 
place the company usually listened when anybody sang or played. 
Cameron therefore stayed for a while at the door and looked for his 
sister. 

He saw her standing near a table and resting one hand upon a 
huge blue china jar, while the forefinger of the other hand touched 
her chin ; and her head leaned gracefully to one side in the attitude 
of a pensive listener. She was dressed in a dun-coloured silk, which 
clung so closely to her that it seemed a puzzle how she ever could 
have stepped into it, or could now contrive to step in it. Standing 
near her was a pale, pretty, and slender girl, dressed in quiet colours. 
The moment the music was over Mrs. Seagraves broke into raptures, 
which Cameron, making his way towards her, came just in time to 
hear. 

“So glad I am, Robert, that you heard that enchanting music.” 

“Music, eh? I confess I like something with a tune to it.” 

“Oh, barbarian! Is he not barbarous, Miss Jansen—my 
brother ?” 

“Mrs. Malaprop says men are all barbarians,’ Captain Cameron 
observed. 

“Does she really? Does she, though? How very delightful! I 
should love her, I know! I am sure I should love Mrs.—who, 
Robert ?” 

Robert did not stop to explain. He did not expect that clever 
ladies of to-day would have read Sheridan. 

“What's all this cock-and-bull story I hear, Isabel—about my 
charming little Lady Disdain and young Vidal?” 

“So delightful, and so strange!” Mrs. Seagraves said, forgetting 
Mrs. Malaprop in her new enthusiasm, “ At least not strange—no, 
not by any means strange, but just what one ought to have expected, 
I suppose. One should always look out for the strange in these 
matters. But it is delightful! At least it is delightful to us who 
like it, and who love all the people—that is, of course, the principal 
people. Of course it can’t be delightful to Mr. Vidal—oh, no. I 
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should say it must be quite the reverse to him. And for that reason 
I am so very, very sorry. I was very glad at first, but now I am 
very, very sorry.” 

“ But what is it, Isabel? I should like to know whether I am to 
be glad or sorry—or totally indifferent.” 

“ Robert! Indifferent—totally indifferent—to anything that con- 
cerns the happiness of my dear, sweet girl, Marie Challoner! Oh, 
for shame! But I know you didn’t mean it, and I couldn’t think so 
badly even of a man. But men are very bad—oh, so very, very bad ! 
Not deliberately bad, perhaps—-no, I don’t say that ; but thoughtless, 
perhaps. Should we not say thoughtless? I hope you don’t admire 
thoughtless men, Sybil dear? I think you girls generally do admire 
thoughtless men—and spoil them. I used to love thoughtless men 
once—I thought it made them like heroes. Now I don’t like them 
at all.” 

“ About Miss Challoner, Isabel ? That’s more to the point now.” 

“ About Miss Challoner? Oh yes! Well, you know, she’s not 
going to marry Mr. Vidal after all !” 

“Indeed? Well, I’m deucedly glad to hear it,” the Legitimist 
said, “if it’s true.” 

** But Robert dear—our dear Mr. Vidal ?” 

“Well, he may be your dear Mr. Vidal if you like, Isabel, but he 
isn’t my dear Mr. Vidal. I never thought much of him. I like a 
gentleman to be a gentleman, and I’m glad to find Lady Disdain of 
my opinion at last.” 

“‘ Oh, I think he is so charming,” Mrs. Seagraves said, “so very, 
very charming. Not charming, perhaps—not exactly charming.” 

“No, indeed—not by any manner of means charming, I should 
say.” 

“Well, perhaps not ; but so clever, so very clever, and so hand- 
some! At least, I used to think him handsome once, but now I 
don’t know that he is so handsome as I thought him. He used to 
remind me of a troubadour, and I do so delight in troubadours. 
Sybil, my dearest child, you delight in troubadours, don’t you? Oh 
yes—a girl with your eloquence and your eyes must delight in 
troubadours.” 

“I never saw any troubadours,” Miss Sybil curtly answered. 

“ Never saw any troubadours? How very, very strange! No, 
though—I don’t mean that it is strange, of course—it couldn’t be 
strange, for there are no troubadours now any more, and you couldn’t 
have seen any. Still the imagination does so much, especially with 
po:tic natures ; and I should have thought that you were just the 
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girl to have loved troubadours. And I am so sorry, my dear Sybil, 
to hear that you really don’t love troubadours. Robert, shouldn’t 
you have thought Miss Jansen would love troubadours ?” 

The Legitimist, bowed rather stiffly to the little Sybil. 

“But I had quite forgotten,” Mrs. Seagraves said, “that you 
don’t know my dear friend Miss Jansen. How very strange! Dear 
Robert, how fortunate you are! Not fortunate in not knowing Miss 
Jansen—of course not that—what nonsense! But fortunate in 
having the opportunity now of being presented to her. My dear 
Sybil, will you permit me to present my brother, Robert—Captain 
Cameron? You ought to know each other, you two.” 

Captain Cameron was dignified, but not cordial. He had heard ot 
Miss Jansen as a young woman who made speeches, and he con- 
sidered that young women who made speeches were coarse, mascu- 
line, and rather indelicate creatures, utterly unladylike at the best. 
He had an impression that they were Atheistical as to their views on 
the subject of religion, and that they aspired to the wearing ot 
trousers. When he heard Miss Jansen’s name mentioned he looked 
in instinctive alarm downwards, and was relieved to see skirts and 
not pantaloons. “ I look down towards her feet—but that’s a fable,” 
murmured the soldier, one of his few memories of Shakespeare 
occurring to him with a whimsical appropriateness. 

**Now, Robert, I shall leave you to talk to Miss Jansen. You 
two are just made for each other—of course I mean for intellectual 
converse, for high argument.” 

“T never presume to argue with a lady,” Captain Cameron re- 
marked, with grim and stony courtesy. 

“* Arguments with gentlemen are usually thrown away, I fear,” Miss 
Jansen said icily. ‘They do not consider us worth listening to, or 
answering.” 

“Oh, but my brother is not of that sort, I can assure you: he is 
far too chivalrous. Who is it—what great person—who says that 
friendship rests on similarity of tastes—is it? and differences of 
opinions? There are you two just pictured. I am sure your inclina- 
tions are both just the same—to do good. Oh, yes! to do good and 
to elevate humanity : and your opinions are so very different. Sybil, 
my dear, I leave to you the charge of converting my brother! I 
never could accomplish it, my dear; but it is reserved for you. Oh, 
yes! I know it is.” 

“But, Isabel, just a moment.” She was swirling away. “ You 
haven’t finished telling me about Marie Challoner. Why won’t she 
marry Vidal ?” 
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** My dear Robert, you don’t think she could marry two persons ?” 

“Gad! I don’t know what you ladies mayn’t think you have a 
right to do nowadays, with your advanced opinions, and your rights, 
and so on. But I don’t say that of her. Well! who’s the other 
person—the one she wants to marry ?” 

“Wants to marry! What a very, very shocking phrase! I 
wonder at you, Robert. As if ladies ever wanted to marry—such an 
idea! How can you endure this, Sybil? Of course my Marie 
Challoner doesn’t want to marry anybody.” 

“ Just so: have it any way you like. Who wants to marry her, 
then ?” 

“Why, your friend, you know—the young man from Thibet, from 
Japan I mean—Mr. Pembroke.” 

“Hullo! Is that the way? And will she marry him ?” 

“Oh, yes! It’s the most delightful thing you ever heard of! She 
was in love with him all the time, and he didn’t know it ; and he 
tried to drown himself several times out of love for her, and she 
didn’t know it.” 

“ Dear me,” said Miss Sybil composedly, “ what a very stupid pair 
they must have been !” 

“* But Sybil, my dear, stupid? My Marie Challoner stupid! Oh, 
you don’t know her at all. The brightest girl! Why my brother will 
never forgive you. He is downright in love with her, I assure you, 
over head and ears! Not really in love, you know, dear ; that’s only 
my jest, of course; but he thinks ever so much of her, I can tell 
you.” 

“ So Ido,” said Cameron ; “and I think if I were a matter of say 
five-and-twenty years younger I would have tried for the belt—for the 
zone, anyhow—myself. Well, I’m glad to hear your news, Isabel. 
He’s a fine young fellow—not at all stupid, Miss Jansen, I can assure 
you, but on the contrary very clever ; and he’s every inch a gentle- 
man, and she’s every inch a lady, and two such rare beings in these 
days ought to be brought together.” 

“I didn’t mean stupid in that sense,” Sybil quietly explained. “I 
meant stupid in not knowing that they were in love with each other. 
I could have told them that story long ago. They ought to have 
come to me.” 

“You, my dear? Well, I always say you are an inspired 
prophetess! But how did you know?” 

“T saw them both in this room,” Sybil said. “It was enough to- 
look at them, if one had eyes.” 

“ But they didn’t know it, Sybil.” 
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“‘That’s why I say they must have been stupid. I always knew 
that he was in love with her, and when I saw her I knew that she 
was in love with him.” 

** By Jove !—excuse me, Miss Jansen—I never dreamed of it,” 
said Cameron, “and no more did Isabel. How on earth did you 
know ?” 

“ I knew it by her eyes the moment he came into the room,” 
Sybil said contemptuously. “I didn’t want any more instruction. It 
amuses me to watch the little weaknesses of my fellow creatures, and 
I was greatly amused that day when I found her out.” 

‘“‘We must watch your eyes, my sweet Sybil,” Mrs. Seagraves 
exclaimed, “one of these days, and we shall read some pretty story 
there, for all your marble coldness and your contempt of our poor 
human weaknesses. But not too soon; oh, no! not too soon. We 
can't spare you just yet ; we want you and the world wants you for 
nobler work than marriage.” 

** You all seem to like marriage pretty well, though,” said Cameron. 

** And you don’t, Captain Cameron, your sister tells me,” Sybil 
said with a smile. “For shame not to have made some woman 
happy long ago! Women are only supposed to be made happy 
when some lordly man patronises them and holds out hig hand.” 

‘**T am so delighted to hear you scold him, my dear Sybil. Oh, 
he deserves it, and I have often told himso. I am quite ashamed of 
him—not ashamed really, you know, because Robert, for a man, is 
not bad at all—but ashamed that he hasn’t been married. You must 
look in his eyes and tell me what you see there.” 

“T shall have to wear blue spectacles then,” the Legitimist said, 
not so ill-pleased with the conversation after all, and thinking Sybil 
not so very disagreeable a person as he had supposed. 

“* And so youfound out my sweet Marie by looking in her eyes ?” 
Mrs. Seagraves went on ecstatically. “So delightful and poetic. 
Like second-sight, or fortune-telling, or the divining rod, or any of 
these charming things. I do so love superstition, and astrology, and 
alchemy. Oh, yes, alchemy above all things! Don’t you love 
alchemy ? I don’t love it now though quite so much as I did : I think 
it is so deluding and bad, very, very bad. No, I prefer astrology. 
You must teach me how to read people’s eyes. [I shall call it the 
astrology of the eyes. Won't that be pretty—sweetly pretty? You 
shall teach me the astrology of the eyes.” 

“ Well that isn’t half a bad phrase,” said Cameron. 

“One makes such mistakes if one doesn’t know. Why, Sybil, 
now that I remember, I really thought I saw in your eyes—or some- 
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body’s—that my young Japanese friend was in love with vou, I did 
indeed.” 

“Yes, I knew you did,” Sybil said quietly, ‘ but I couldn’t betray 
the poor young man’s little secret. I knew he didn’t want to have it 
known, and of course I wasn’t going to put any one on the right 
track. He was so very honest that when I taxed him with his folly 
he confessed it all frankly ; and then of course I would not betray 
him for the world.” 

“ Bravo!” Cameron exclaimed. ‘“That’s genuine and honest 
camaraderie. 1 like that. I didn’t think women were capable of 
that sort of thing.” 

“Well, you shall teach me the astrology of the eyes,” said Mrs. 
Seagraves. 

“To begin with, let us see your own eyes, Miss Jansen.” 

“ With pleasure.” 

They were very bright eyes, and Miss Jansen opened them slowly 
and looked steadily into the face of the Legitimist. He read nothing 
in them. “She's a nice little girl,” he thought, “but cold and hard. 
I shouldn’t like to be the young fellow who marries her. That’s 
what woman’s rights and such stuff bring girls to. It’s like a 
Palais Royal flower of porcelain to the ‘ Flower of Dumblane.’” 

He did not remain long near Sybil after Mrs. Seagraves had 
floated away. The marble hardness of the girl repeiled him, 
although she was far more gracious to him and pleasant with him 
than was her wont where men were concerned. Some one else came 
up and spoke to Sybil, and Cameron drew away, and presently left 
the house and went to his club, where he sat down and began a long 
letter of congratulation to Lady Disdain and another to Christmas 
Pembroke. ‘The brave Legitimist was almost inclined to be senti- 
mental. He remembered that pretty poetic Nannie Langdale whom 
he used to know—well, perhaps a matter of thirty years ago. 
People used to quiz them both a good deai then about each other. 
Well, well! Who was this Nannie got married to? He did know 
all about it surely, but now he had forgotten. By Jove, Nannie 
would have married him then if he had only asked her. Perhaps he 
was a little sorry now he didn’t ask her. He hummed a bar or 
two of “Oh Nannie, wilt thou gang with me?” but it was rather 
too late now anyhow, and probably Nannie was better off as 
things were; and she presently passed out of his mind, which 
became perplexed with the thought of what sort of wedding present 
he ought to give to Dear Lady Disdain. 

When Sybil Jansen had talked a little to this person and that she 
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too quietly withdrew from the room, and from the house, and 
walked homeward. She felt a certain pride in herself such as the 
Spartan lad might have felt before the teeth of the fox prevailed and 
he fell and revealed his secret. Sybil had succeeded completely 
in hiding the wound in her bleeding breast. She had freed herself 
from the slightest suspicion of having been hurt. She could not 
perhaps have held out much longer, but so far she had succeeded, 
and she had a right to be proud. She tripped along the crowded 
Sunday streets quite lightly, and many an eye glanced as she passed 
after that neat figure and that pretty ankle. Her heart seemed 
bursting within her, and she walked so quickly because the streets 
seemed to rock under her and she longed to be safely home. When 
she got home she spoke to her servant with unusual softness and 
sweetness, and to her mother she was careful to show the gentlest 
temper, and not on any account to make a short answer. As the 
bleeding away of a wound sometimes changes fierce battle-natures 
for the time to a feminine gentleness so Sybil’s heavy heart seemed 
to have reduced to mildness and docility the impatience and occa- 
sional sharpness of an eager, feverish temper. Mrs. Jansen had had 
a headache in the morning, and Sybil asked so kindly and so much 
about it, and offered such suggestions of remedy and relief, that one 
might have thought her mother’s headache was all the girl had to 
trouble her in life. She helped to arrange their modest little 
Sunday dinner, and she tried to seem as if she was helping to 
eat it. 

After dinner she remained a good long time in her own room. 
Mrs. Jansen did not go to her. She knew her daughter’s ways and 
weaknesses. She knew that when Sybil remained alone it was 
better not to disturb her, and of course all Sybil’s brave little play- 
acting had never deceived her mother for a moment. Her quiet 
watchful eyes had followed every motion of her girl, and she knew 
that something had happened. But she knew better than to ask 
any questions. She would let the girl alone, and in good time 
Sybil would tell her all. 

That night Sybil had to speak at a little meeting in some one of 
the secluded, almost subterranean, buildings where on the Sunday 
evenings in London minds of an advanced order lay themselves 
out to instruct the race. Mrs. Jansen was sitting by the firelight 
without a lamp when Sybil came quietly in. 

“ Would you like me to light the lamp, mamma?” 

“ If you will, dear.” 

“Well, in a moment, just.” 
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Sybil came and sat by the fire near her mother. Then she laid 
her hand gently on Mrs. Jansen’s knee, and the mother laid her 
hand over her child’s. Mrs. Jansen knew now that Sybil was going 
to say something. 

* Mamma, Mr. Pembroke is going to be married.” 

This was what Mrs. Jansen had been expecting to hear. 

“ Indeed, Sybil? ‘To that young lady?” 

‘ To Miss Challoner—yes.” 

‘“* But I thought she was engaged to some one else.” 

“* She was—-but she—was in love with him all the time.” 
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“* How very strange—how very wrong! 

“They say she is giving up everything for him,” Sybil said. 
“ People are happy who have something to give up.” 

“TI hope she will make him happy,” Mrs. Jansen said, witha 
sigh. ‘*I liked him very much.” 

** So did I,” said Sybil. 

Mrs. Jansen put her arm round her daughter’s neck and said 
quietly, “ You will get over this, my darling child: and there are 
worse things in life—and in love too—than such a disappointment 
as yours.” 

“ T have been crying a great deal,” Sybil said, “ but I am better 
now, and I shall try not to think of it any more.” 

“ Perhaps you had better not go to the meeting to-night. Perhaps 
you could not speak ?” 

“ Oh yes, mamma, I must go. One ought to do any good one 
can. And I should only die if 1 didn’t do something. I don’t 
mean to be merely a gond-for-nothing old maid.” 

Sybil tried to smile and look as if she were not utterly miserable. 
Her mother might be excused if she thought that night that fate 
had dealt rather heavily with her and her daughter. So pretty a 
girl too, it seemed doubly cruel of hard fortune to lay its icy hand 
upon that pretty young head. Mrs. Jansen went with her to her 
meeting, and wondered at her fervour and eloquence, and clung to 
her and watched her with eager following eyes, as we watch some 
loved and frail creature whom we fancy death will take from us if 
once we look away. 

Yet perhaps Sybil Jansen is not the least fortunate of all our 
people. She at least has something which can never be taken from 
her—an ideal. She has an ideal lover who never can change, and 
can only die when she dies, and an ideal married life which is all 
unclouded and which calamity cannot touch. Of all our people she is 
henceforward the most secure against disappointment. May we not 
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say too that she has another sweetener of life—not only an ideal love 
but an ideal grievance? The wrongs of woman will wake her 
sympathies more than ever, and into their cause she will throw all 
the passionate energies of her fervid little soul: and be happy even 
in her wrath against the injustice of the world. For her sake at least 
let us hope that the suffrage may not soon be granted to women, 
that some little of man’s tyranny may continue yet awhile to oppress 
his weaker companion, so that poor Sybil may have a cause to 
occupy her energies and to keep her attention distracted from her 
own lonely state. Meanwhile it is known that Sybil has refused 
many apparently eligible young men who have supplicated her: 
and it is generally believed that her sense of the injustices done to 
her sex by the oppressor is so keen that she has registered a vow 
never to marry while the least remnant of those grievances still 
remains. If she is to die anold maid, then it is at least understood 
that this fate is of her own deliberate choice. So she can cherish 
her ideal love in secret, and keep the fire burning at its altar where 
the breath of change can never blow it out, nor the smoke of 
human weakness or passion obscure its brightness. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THROUGH THE GOLDEN GATE TOGETHER. 


WHEN Sir John Challoner returned to Durewoods he was not 
surprised to find a letter awaiting him fromjChristmas Pembroke 
containing an earnest request to be allowed a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion with him. Sir John could hardly now be surprised at anything, 
and he knew what was to come, and had no idea of struggling any 
longer. His castle of cards had all tumbled down, and he knew 
that it was hopeless to try to build up another of the same kind. 
Perhaps a little compassion, or at least a little pity, may be spared 
for him. His ambition and his schemes had not been meaner than 
those of the average middle-class man straining with all a life’s 
fervour to reach the higher class ; and he had been so very near to 
the fulfilment of his desires! Now that the whole thing was over, 
he especially dreaded the open proclamation of the little piece of 
treachery by which he had tried the more surely to compass his 
ends. Success bought by falsehood is not always enjoyable, even 
to natures more thoroughly case-hardened than Challoner’s ; but it 
is cruel indeed when the falsehood remains, having failed to ac- 
complish the success. 

As Challoner read over Christmas’s letter, and saw that it came 
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from Dione Lyle’s house, he could not help thinking that there must 
occasionally be a sort of retributive justice in human affairs. Some 
five-and-twenty years ago or more he had succeeded by some 
treacherous devices and stories in separating Christmas Pembroke’s 
father from Dione Lyle. It had profited him nothing. Dione did 
not marry him, and the time soon came when he was very glad that 
she did not. Dione never knew the worst part of Challoner’s de- 
ceptions, but she knew that he had come between her lover and her. 
She forgave him afterwards,’for she was of a sweet, soft, and yield- 
ing nature, and she did not know all, and he had pleaded for pardon 
in the name of his youth and of his over-mastering love for her. In 
a strange way too she yearned a little towards him because he had 
been young with her, and to see him brought back the memory of 
the dear, brief days of her love. As he rose and rose in the world 
he still always showed himself a devoted friend to her; and he was 
a widower and lonely; and then there grew up the little Marie, 
whom Dione loved more and more. The disappointed woman who 
had won success and found it worth little, and quietly quitted the 
field in time, lived at Durewoods in a sweet melancholy retirement, 
in a condition of dreamy present happiness and memory of the past— 
almost a sensuousness of the soul. As Marie grew, her fresh, vigor- 
ous, and vivid nature was very pleasant companionship, and Dione, 
who called her Dear Lady Disdain, and fancied wrongly that she 
could only inflict and not suffer love, was rather glad that the girl 
should be spared from disappointments. 

Now, behold !—time has come round, and the son of Challoner’s 
old rival has come back from the other end of the earth, and has 
ruined his plans, and is to carry off his daughter. In his heart 
John Challoner still believed that Dione Lyle had brought all this 
about, for he feared that she knew more than she actually did, and 
he looked upon her as likely to show herself even yet his enemy. 
He was wrong, as we know, but he told himself that she had had the 
best of it here, and he respected her perhaps rather the more 
because she had won. Now he was chiefly anxious to save some 
wreck of his old character and authority in his daughter’s eyes, and 
not to be mercilessly exposed to her by Dione and by Christmas as 
a deceiver and—what other word will serve ?—as a liar. 

He received Christmas with cold urbanity, and listened to the 
young man’s short, clear story. Then Christmas quietly said, with- 
out looking directly at him— 

“ T am afraid you will think me rather blunt, Sir John, in my way 
of putting this ; but I want to be very clear this time. I am afraid 
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I must have made a sad bungle the last time when I told you my 
story, and led you into a misunderstanding which was near setting 
us all astray.” 

Sir John looked up quickly, and then their eyes met, and no 
doubt the two men quite understood each other. Sir John drew a 
long breath and felt relieved. 

“TI told Marie,” Pembroke said—Sir John almost started at 
the “Marie ”—“what a bungle I must have made of it the last 
time, and how I was resolved to be clear this time.” 

“Well, Pembroke, you certainly have been clear this time, and I 
thank you for that.” (Probably the two again understood each 
other.) ‘Now what do you expect me to say to all this? To 
give my consent? I presume Marie and you have given each other 
away without asking me?” 

“We do love each other very, very much, and I have not such 
bad prospects ; and even now, Sir John, she wouldn’t be quite poor : 
I have some means, and she does not care to be rich. We shouldn’t 
be paupers, you know. I am much better off—you have often told 
me yourself—than lots of the younger sons of your aristocracy—and 
I mean to make my way, and to rise.” 

“‘T needn’t have any hesitation in saying that this is a disappoint- 
ment to me,” Sir John said. ‘You know ali that. I had different 
views for my daughter. I haven’t a word to say against you personally, 
Pembroke, but you know—I told you from the beginning—that am- 
bition and the world count for something with me. I am disappointed 
—I don’t deny it.” 

** Still, when Marie has not the same kind of ambition her feelings 
ought to count for something.” 

“T think they have heen allowed to count for a great deal in this 
instance,” Sir John said, with a smile of melancholy irony. “I think 
her feelings have it all their own way, Pembroke. I am not a man 
to talk eloquently about ungrateful children and that sort of thing, 
but I was very fond of my daughter, Pembroke, and devoted to her— 
and—well, you may have a daughter some day, and devote yourself 
to her, and find after all that—well, find that you will understand 
better what I mean.” 

“But Marie is devoted to you —no better and more loving daughter 
ever lived,” the young man protested warmly. 

“Yes, yes, of course, we know all that. Still, Pembroke, I ama 
little cut up, you perceive. One can’t help it; that’s the way fathers 
are made. Well, let us pass over all that and come to the more 
practical question. Is there anything for me to settle ?” 
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“T don’t quite understand ”—— 

“No? Well, I'll make it plain. Have you and my daughter 
already arranged all the details of your future life ?” 

“Ohno. She wouldn’t think of such a thing without consulting 
you, even if I had wished her to do so—which I never did.” 

“ How considerate you young people are,” Sir John said, with the 
smile of melancholy irony again, “when once you have settled the 
main point to your own satisfaction! Well, then, really I think you 
had better carry out your original plan, Pembroke, in the first instance. 
Go to Japan and see what you can do to set up a house there. Let 
it be in connection with ours. I wish that. Stay there for a while, 
a year say, and come back then. This thing will all have been for- 
gotten by that time. Let me see—what with going out and coming 
back and all, a year and a half will have passed. That will do. The 
people we know in London will have forgotten by that time that I 
ever had a daughter! Come, what do you think of that?” 

“ A year and a half is a very long time—a terribly long time,” said 
Christmas, with a gloom-stricken face. ‘“ Why it’s like a life banish- 
ment. One might die in the meantime. But you have met me 
fairly, | must say, and I pledged my word to Marie that I would try 
to do anything you asked.” 

**T am very much obliged to Marie. But I don’t think you quite 
understand me, Pembroke—you clearly don’t mean what I mean. I 
don’t want you to go into banishment, as you call it, alone.” 

“Oh!” Christmas exclaimed, delightedly, and blushing like a boy. 

“No. Take Marie with you—I dare say she would go.” 

“Oh yes,” the lover declared, with fullest confidence. 

“Yes. I suppose so. Very well; take her with you. My good 
Pembroke, how do you think my daughter and I could get on 
together all that time? I mean after what has passed. No, no; the 
best chance for all of us is to break up our little camp and go different 
ways. When we meet again we shall meet on a new footing, and 
perhaps we shall then be better reconciled to each other, and I 
shall have forgotten all this, and shall be glad to welcome Marie on 
any terms. Will that do?” 

“Tt will do for me, Sir John, and I think I can speak for her.” 

“No doubt, no doubt. But we'll make that certain. We'll ask 
her.” 

Sir John touched the bell and bade a servant tell Miss Challoner 
that her father wished to see her in the library. 

“ Meanwhile,” Sir John said,—“ and not to bring girls into money 
matters—Marie, of course, shall have her fortune ” 
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“Not if I can prevail upon her,” Christmas said, energetically. 
“Not one sixpence, Sir John—and I know I can speak for her in 
that. No one on earth shall say that I married Marie Challoner for 
money.” 

“ My good fellow, how is every one on earth to know that you and 
she have not got the money? Every one on earth can’t look at your 
account in the bank.” 

“ Anyhow, Sir John, you shall know it,” Christmas said bluntly. 

*“‘T never thought you were looking after her money. I know how 
little your father cared about money ; how little he had of what 
people in the world would call wisdom. But we may put that aside 
for the present. I shall only insist upon your resuming your rela- 
tions with our house ; and you shall rise there as fast as you can. 
To tell the honest truth, Pembroke, I shall be glad to have my son- 
in-law in the house. And you know I always thought highly of you 
in business. For my daughter’s sake you will make yourself valuable, 
I know: and you will rise—you will rise. Come, that’s settled, at 
least—your fierce independence won’t object to that?” 

“‘T am only too grateful,” Christmas said, “and I'll try to show 
that I am.” 

“Well, that, you know, is as much for my interest as yours. I 
must push my son-in-law ; and your being in the house is the one 
part of the arrangement that I like. You are not offended at my 
frankness, I hope? Ah, here comes Marie.” 


One evening in the early summer, some months after this, Dione 
Lyle was in her balcony, seated in her usual fashion with her side to 
its railings, on the upper bar of which she laid her arm, and looking 
through the delicate green of the young leaves across to where the 
sun was sinking in the sea. The weather was mild as yet, with 
only a gentle foretaste of summer heat, and the sky was of pale blue, 
with a silvery tone towards the horizon, and the moon and sun 
could be seen at once in the heavens. Old Merlin was doing some 
work in the garden below, among the roses from which Marie had 
gathered on the evening when she was leaving Durewoods for her first 
London season: and he looked up and pointed to the sun and 
moon, and said something with his abundant gesticulation about 
the beautiful evening and the coming summer. 

“But I shall be lonely this summer. Merlin.” 

“No, no—none-lone,” Merlin said, pausing in his work to 
make earnest and energetic remonstrance. 

“Janet is to be married, you see, and I must have a new maid: 
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and Miss Marie is married, and Mr. Christmas: and they are gone 
away—to the other end of the world, you know.” 

“Miss Leel none-ione,” Merlin still protested, smiting his breast 
with his wrinkled brown hand. “No, no—Merlin not married, 
Merlin not gone to other world (he had not quite caught her 
words), Merlin always stay with Miss Leel! No, no—none-lone— 
none-lone !” 

And he turned to his work again, still occasionally smiting his 
breast and repeating to himself his reassuring formula. 

Miss Lyle smiled good-humouredly, but seemed a little melan- 
choly nevertheless. 

“TI wonder where they are now,” she said to herself. “‘ They were 
to have sailed before this. Well, it is just the sort of evening to 
begin sailing out into a new life.” 

Her thoughts began to wander back into the past, wherein now 
she lived so much. She remembered sweet calm evenings like this 
long ago, and the loves that seemed inseparable, and the hopes that 
were so bright and died so soon. She thought of the young lovers 
who were sailing away, and was gladdened amid all her memories. 

“T am glad I made them promise me that,” she thought. ‘“ They 
will always keep this place when I have left it; and they will sit in 
this balcony—and I do think that I shall somehow see them.” 

While the sun and moon together were thus looking down upon 
the waters of the bay at Durewoods, and trying to peep into the 
little hollow among the trees on the hillside, and throwing a gleam 
of soft, sanctifying light over the small churchyard above the 
village where poor Nat Cramp was lying, a girl looked out of a 
window in the West Centre of London—a pale girl with bright eyes. 
There was not much to be seen below but pavement and bustling 
passengers, and the roofs of luggage-laden cabs hurrying to railway 
stations. So Sybil Jansen naturally looked to the evening sky 
where the sun and moon were visible together. 

“I wonder where He and She are now,” she thought. 

She looked into the sky a good while longer, only thinking about 
him and her, and where they were, and how happy they must be, 
and how sad life was to some, and all other such thoughts as almost 
every happy love-union must fill some breast with, until she 
heard the voice of her mother calling her, and then she drew quietly 
back into her room and showed herself cheerful, and only at times 
hung over little deep dark pools of silent thought, wherein she saw 
not her own image, but only “ him and her.” 

. Meanwhile the Cunard steamer for New York had cleared the bar 
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at the mouth of the Mersey, and was leaving the long, low-lying 
Lancashire shore on the one side and the sand-hills and reddish 
projecting rocks and soft broad beach of New Brighton on the other. 
The vessel was throbbing through the great waters out to sea, and 
the sea seemed only more tremulous than the sky—not less quiet. 

Marie and Christmas Pembroke had come from the saloon and 
paced from the stern quite up to the bow of the steamer, to be free 
of other passengers for the moment, and to look out over the water 
through which they were cleaving their way. They were silent for a 
while with the very fullness of their content. 

“This zs an evening to begin a voyage,” Christmas said at last in 
a low tone. 

** See—the sun and moon together in the sky!” Marie said. “I 
wonder is that a good omen at the beginning of a voyage? I hope 
it is.” 

*“‘ Everything must be a good omen to me,” said Christmas. “ You 
are all the good omens in yourself.” 

“I wonder is Miss Lyle in her balcony now, looking at that lovely 
sky, and does she think of us? How selfish we are in our happi- 
ness! I should like to know that Miss Lyle was thinking of us now, 
and her to know, Chris, that we were thinking of her.” 

“She will believe that of us, I am sure, and she is so kindhearted 
and sympathetic I think she wouldn’t grudge us a little forgetfulness 
of everything but ourselves just for the moment. I know she would 
not blame me, for I only feel still as if I had carried you off somie- 
how, and as if somebody or other might still come up to claim 
you. I can’t realise it all yet. When we are far out at sea then I 
shall begin to believe that I have you safe! Then we shall walk the 
deck of nights, and talk of her and of the people and the places we 
have left behind.” 

“Ts it not happy that we parted from my father on such good 
terms, and that he is satisfied? Is he not very kind, Chris ?” 

She said this a little eagerly, for she wanted to be reassured about 
her father, and to have his broken image put together again as much 
as possible, now that she had had her own way and was so happy. 
Christmas did not fail to reassure her. Then, as was natural, they 
fell to talking of themselves again, and their happiness, and their 
prospects. 

“I can hardly believe that we are going all across America, you 
and I together,” Marie said. ‘“ If you knew what a sick, sad heart I 

had when I made that journey before! It seems wonderful to me 
now, but I did not know then why I was so wretched.” 
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** Ours seems a wonderful story to me—so wonderful that I still 
ask myself Can it be true? The other day I was plunged in the very 
depths of despair, and now I am in a dream of happiness.” 

“‘ And we are going off together for a great holiday in a wonderful 
new world, you and I alone, and we are to travel together, and live 
together, and come back together.” 

“ And we shall stand, you and I together,” said Christmas, “ on 
the shore at Saucelito and look on San Francisco Bay, and think of 
Durewoods there.” 

“Yes,” Marie added, “and we shall pass, you and I together, as 
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we are now, through the Golden Gate ! 


THE END. 
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TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


AN amateur philologist submits for these pages the following 
curious bit of investigation and speculation :—‘‘A passing revival of the 
question whether Swift, Pope, or Byrom was the author of the famous. 
piece of unmusical sarcasm ending— 


Strange all this difference should be 
*Twixt Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee, 


suggests, in rather a round-about way, another question relating to 
the philology of slang. In the first place, why has that king of in- 
struments the violin, of which the sounds are meant to be echoed in 
the above couplet, always been taken popularly to typify the ridi- 
culous aspect of music, while the less royal instruments of the or- 
chestra are never named but with honour? Lute, harp, and trumpet 
have a poetical aroma: but nobody would dream of putting a 
Fiddle into the hands of Orpheus or Apollo, except as a stroke of 
burlesque humour. It is not because the word has a ridiculous. 
sound fer se, for the phenomenon is by no means confined to Eng- 
land, and extends to lands where Fiddle is represented by more 
euphonious words. T.>e wandering harper is traditionally picturesque, 
the wandering fiddler traditionally comic: and yet it may be doubted 
whether either artist ever had the advantage on the score of respecta- 
bility. Any how, the fact remains: and now for my piece of etymology. 
It is tolerably well known that a great many of the commonest slang 
words we have are pure Romani, or Gipsy: such as ‘ Pa/,’ literally a 
Brother ; ‘ Rum Chap, properly Rom Chado, a Gipsy lad ; ‘ Shaver,’ 
properly Chavo, a boy, young fellow; and so on. According to a 
paper in the transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, 1819, as 
quoted by Dr. A. F. Pott in his work ‘The Gipsies in Europe and 
Asia,’ ‘The Gipsies call themselves in cant English travellers. . .. . 
Their dialect they call Roomus; and when they mean to ask a stranger 
whether or no he be of their tribe, they say Can you roku Roomus 
and play upon the Bosh? That is to say, Can you speak Gipsy and 
play upon the Fiddle?” The word Bosh, as we use it, has generally 
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been supposed to be of Eastern origin, and its introduction as a piece 
of slang—I think, at least—ascribed to Morier, the author of ‘ Hajji 
Baba,’ &c. But we certainly have here our slang word for trash and 
nonsense used by our masters in slang, the English Gipsies, for 
another word for trash and nonsense—namely, Fiddle. We may 
have given them the latter word in its contemptuous sense, as to a 
race of vagrant musicians: they may have translated it into their 
own tongue and have given it back again in its new and stronger 
form. If this view is thought to be an example of the Gipsy for 
a Violin, it at any rate points to a curious philological coincidence. 
I make no apology?for writing on the ungentlemanly topic of slang 
to the Gentleman's Magazine, as I believe the natural history of argot 
to be essential to the exhaustive study of language, which is other- 
wise what the botany of garden flowers would be without the botany 
of weeds.” 





An Irish correspondent asks me why Mr. Boucicault, whose per- 
formance of Irish characters has now nothing in the same line to 
rival it on our stage, occasionally goes a little wrong in his 
“‘brogue ” and drops into the conventional pronunciation with which 
Saxon authors and actors endow the Celt. For instance, he asks, 
why does Mr. Boucicault say “kape” for “keep” and “praste” 
for “priest”? This, it seems, is nut in the genius of the Irish 
brogue, but is invariably the English misconception of it. The 
letters which the Irish}peasant cannot manage are the “ea,” as in 
“meat,” or “sea,” or “tea,” and not the “ee” or the “ie.” He 
says “mate” and “tay” and “say,” but he does not say “ praste” 
or “kape.” Where the letter “e” is doubled his tendency is 
rather to prolong it inordinately. Some English comic writers make 
their Irishmen talk of *’Saint Pater.” But no one ever heard an 
Irish peasant speak of the blessed Saint of the Keys in such a way. 
He would call him “Saint Peether.” My correspondent avers that 
this is the infallible touchstone by which to know genuine from 
conventional or Cockney-manufactured brogue. Mr. Boucicault is 
himself an Irishman, but my correspondent assumes that he has 
been so long out of Ireland that he has to trust to memory for his 
brogue, and therefore occasionally—and very rarely—is taken in by 
the sham article of the. British drama. There is a story told as true 
in a Scottish town—Dunfermline, if I remember rightly—about 
some local disturbance a few years ago of which the Irish labourers 
were supposed to be the cause, and of a popular resolve therefore 
to expel all the Irish. One difficulty was how to distinguish these 
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with certainty. A sure means was found. Every suspected person 
was asked to pronounce the word “peas,” and of course all the 
countrymen of the Shaughraun called it “pays.” Now if in reliance 
on the traditions of the British stage the inquisitors had propounded 
the word “keep” or “priest” their inhospitable intentions would 
have been frustrated. My correspondent adds that no writer not 
Irish has done Irish brogue so well as Thackeray, and that the only 
weakness in Thackeray’s Irish men and women is that the pecu- 
liarities of one province are sometimes mixed up with those of 
another. Captain Costigan, for example, is sometimes Munster and 
sometimes Leinster. 





THE same correspondent is reminded by the wake in “The 
Shaughraun” of a story which he declares to be true, and which 
he says has never before been printed. In a city of Munster an old 
woman died, and the neighbours desired to give her a grand wake. 
The floors of the house were very shaky, and the people were 
warned by the priest and other authorities that they must not have 
their ceremonies in the upper room where the dead body lay. The 
friends paid no attention to the warning. It would probably have 
been contrary to precedent to remove the corpse before the time for 
its final removal. So the neighbours gathered in the upper room and 
lamented and were very merry until the floor gave way and they 
all came down into the_room below. It proved that the wake was 
only the beginning of tragedy. Five or six of the “ boys and girls” 
were killed. A doctor was sent for, who only arrived in time to 
certify the deaths. But the dead bodies were laid out with some 
order and decency in an undamaged room, and the doctor went to 
one after another, followed by a sympathetic crowd. “Who is this 
poor fellow?” he asked. “ Ah then rest his sowl,” went a chorus of 
voices—* good son and good brother he was,”—and then his name 
was mournfully recited, and other praises added. “And this poor 
girl?” “The Lord have mercy on her, for a better girl never drew 
the breath of life,” and then her name was given amid fresh praises 
and groaning choruses of assent. ‘Thus the doctor went his melan- 
choly way, and surveyed corpse after corpse. In every case thus far 
he has heard nothing but lament and panegyric. His inane munus 
is nearly over when his eye lights on something like a bundle of old 
clothes thrust carelessly into a corner. ‘“ What is that thing there ?” 
the doctor asks. “‘Oh then bad luck to /er,” is the answer, accom- 
panied by a general sound of anger and disgust,—‘“ sure that’s the 
ould corpse that was the cause of it all !” 

VoL. XV., N.S. 1875. 3D 
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Tue “English Jew,” whose letter I quoted last month to the effect 
that the present Premier has never been baptised as a Christian, is 
in error. I have received several letters on the subject. One cor- 
respondent says :—“ If any one cares to search the registers of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, he will find that our Prime Minister was bap- 
tised at that church in 1812 (I think), when he was between six and 
seven years old. . He was born on December 31, 1805. I have seen 
a certified copy of the entry in question, and also of the baptism of 
his brother and sister. They were all baptised (if my memory serves. 
me) at different times, but with no very long interval. The Premier 
and his family were, no doubt, originally members of the Jewish 
Church, but all became Christians about 1812, when, as stated in 
the quotation in the Gentleman’s Magazine, Mr. Isaac D’Israeli 
quarrelled with the Synagogue.” ‘Taking my correspondent’s hint, I 
have searched the registers of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, and I give my 
readers the result in the shape of a copy of the register :— 


Parish of St. Andrew, Holborn. 
IN THE CITY OF LONDON AND IN THE COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX, 





























EXTRACT FROM THE REGISTER BOOK OF BAPTISMS, (Page 80.) 
370 | Parents’ Name. | uality, 
When Coie Abode rade, & > 
Baptized.| — . or i 
Christian. | Surname. Profession. : 
1817. |Benjamin| Isaac | | 
King’s 
july and D'Israeli Gentleman |J. Thimbleby. 
Road 
31 Son of Maria | 
Born. 
|No. 633.| Said to 7 about 12 | years old 

















The above is a true Extract from the REGISTER Book or BAPTIsMs kept in 
the Parish Registry. 





Witness my hand this 20th day of November, in the year 1875. 
H, W. Biunt, Curate. 


This is a scrap of history. By the irregular note on the foot of the 
table—“ said to be about twelve years old”—it appears that those 
who were present at the child’s baptism could not tell his exact age. 
The memorandum was evidently written at the time when the original 
entry was made in the register. 
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Mr. Scut1z Wixson, having, as he believes, discovered in Miss 
Ellen Terry an actress capable of restoring to the stage the fine old 
tone of high comedy, follows up the letter from which I made quota- 
tions three or four months ago with some remarks on that lady’s 
latest characterisation, which, in the interest of that restoration of 
fine high comedy which I should be as glad as he to welcome, I 
have pleasure in printing. “It is, as it seems to me,” he says, “a 
matter for regret that Miss Ellen Terry, after her memorable success 
in Portia, should not have appeared in other parts equally suitable to 
her talents. The interest of a true artist is also the interest of the 
audience. If Kean, after his stupendous success in Shylock, had 
been brought out in the part of a walking gentleman, he would have 
failed to sustain the public interest. Miss Terry, as Mabel Vane, has 
shown how much a genuine actress can do with a little part, and it 
has been pleasant to notice how strong a hold this lady retains of 
public favour. The part contains—for an actress who can detect 
latent possibilities—the suggestions of an innate purity which con- 
trasts with the stage tone of the day and with the other characters in 
the play. The guileless simplicity, the true womanly worth and 
delicacy, the wifely tenderness and devotion, are at once touching 
and true, and are a reproach to a good deal of the modern spirit in 
the art of the actress.” 





THE second “Jim Crow,” we read, has died in Australia—the actor, 
that is, who succeeded Rice, the first Jim Crow. How many readers 
under thirty-five have any idea of who that hero of stage and song, 
the once universal Jim Crow, really was? In front of a shop in 
Broadway, New York, is or was a wooden figure of a comic nigger 
which boasted itself to be the original effigy of Jim Crow. Once 
Jim Crow overran the world. All humanity—civilised, at least— 
combined to “jump Jim Crow.” The redoubtable Feargus O’Connor 
once crushed an opponent at an election meeting with a word. The 
unlucky person was named “Crow.” “ As I have not the pleasure,” 
said Feargus, “‘to know the honourable gentleman’s first name, per- 
haps he will allow me to address him as ‘Jim?” As a hero of 
song Jim Crow was, I think, succeeded by a mysterious personage 
called “Jim along Josey”—at least such was the combination of 
words which used to din the ears of the afflicted world. Where do 
they vanish to, these passing favourites of popular song? Is there 
a shadowy world where Jim along Josey rejoins Jim Crow? Where 
is Mr. William Barlow—Billy Barlow more commonly called—whose 
varied adventures delighted London youth for years? Does any 
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one now remember “Jack Rag”? Nay, to come to a later date, 
does any one troll a verse to the memory of Old Bob Ridley? 
No one now, I presume, wishes to be with Nancy in the Strand, 
or warbles farewell to “ My own Mary Anne”—the heroine whose 
name, sung in every London street, was mistaken, report said, by 
the Ministers of the late Emperor Napoleon for that of the 
shadowy and terrible Mazzinian society, mentioned in Mr. Disraeli’s 
“Tothair,” and made the subject of diplomatic remonstrance at 
the time of Orsini’s conspiracy. Faded from memory is the 
simple heroine of “Bobbing Around”; and the pony of “ Trab, 
trab” has trotted clear away out of the recollection of the present. 
Each of these in his or her day had a fame which folded in the orb 
of the earth. No poet’s name was ever on the lips of a world like 
that of Jim Crow. There was a time when no great event, revolu- 
tion, royal marriage, battle, or wreck could take place but the popular 
music of the Anglo-Saxon found ineans to interweave it with the ad- 
ventures of William Barlow. Let us all learn modesty and the true 
value of fame—seeing that Jim Crow has been, in Shakespearian 
phrase, “over-crowed” by time and oblivion. 





Mr. PHILLIPS, editor of the Hackney and Kingsland Gazette, favours 
me with a satisfactory and interesting reply to Mr. Dalby’s question 
of last month as to whether the Queen’s Arms Tavern, near wh‘ch 
John Keats resided, is still to be found. The Queen’s Arms 
Tavern, Mr. Phillips says, is still in existence, but it is not exactly 
in the Poultry. He had been misled by Mr. Cowden Clarke, fa his 
“* Recollections of John Keats,” referring to the house as the Queen’s 
Head, and hence his letter of some months ago, in which he sug- 
gested Fenchurch Street as the spot instead of the Poultry. The 
Queen’s Arms is actually in Cheapside, in Bird-in-Hand Court, but 
it is only two doors from the corner of the Poultry, where Bucklers- 
bury intersects, and it is opposite Mercers’ Hall, and so corresponds 
exactly with Mr. Cowden Clarke’s description. ‘The house over 
the entrance of the court,” says Mr. Phillips, “ where it may now be 
assumed that John Keats resided, has long been ‘improved’ upon, 
and bears no resemblance to the house on the site fifty years ago. 
Mr. Clarke, in the distance of time, might well mistake the name of 
the Company’s Hall, and Cheapside for the Poultry.” I am glad 
Mr. Dalby’s inquiry has been the means of clearing up this little 
point of topographical celebrity, and am under obligations to Mr. 
Phillips for helping us out of the difficulty. 





LONDON : GRANT AND CO., PRINTERS, TURNMILL STREET, E.C. 
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THE ST. PANCRAS IRONWORK COMPANY 
_ LONDON. 








ner” ‘i 


— ea < oer 1) 
STABLES AN FITTINGS. 
The advantages of Iron Mangers and other fittings for Stables are now so fuliy recognised, that it is difficult 
to find stables in which valuable animals are kept without them. The fittings of a stable should be of such a 
kind as to prevent the possibility of a vicious or restless horse injuring himself, and to conduce in the most 
-~prfect manner ible to cleanliness and health. Tue St. Pancras Ironwork Company has originated 
a stn ynbvei of improvements in every detail of stable fittings, so that complete safety may be secured by 
adopting them. The Company’s inventions have been adopted by Her Majesty the Queen, H.K.H. the Prince 
of Wales, and the othr members of the Royal Family; by the Imperial and Royal Families of France, 
Germany, Italy; the VSeroy of Egypt, and many other Princes; and by the leading members of the aristocracy 
of England. - 
A great vastey o* Stall, Loose Box, and Harness Room Fittings may be seen in the extensive new 
Showrooms at the §r. Pancras Ironworks, within five minutes’ walk of the Midland, Great Northern, 


and Metropolitan “‘ailway Stations at King’s Cross. 
.ull Catalogue and Price List forwarded post free for 14 Stamps, 
STABLES AND STABLE FITTINGS, 


. Treatise on the best methods of constructing and fitting up Stables. Price 1s. 6d., or 
post free for 20 stamps. 


NE ST. PANCRAS IRONWORK CO., ST. PANCRAS ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 





‘ 











NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


eee 


Any of our Readers who have not obtained 
their copy of STREAKED WITH GOLD, the 
Christmas Number of the GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE, should do so at once, as only a 
few copies remain. It may be obtained at 
any Bookseller’s or Railway Bookstall, price 
1s., or free by post 1s. 2d. 


“It is evidently the work of a practised writer, and we recommend it as a really cheap shilling’s 
worth of entertainment.” —Queen. 

“ This is a most excellent story of the good old-fashioned sort, and the interest is sustained by 
brilliant writing, powerfully painted and tragic situations, admirable — of real life and character, 
and picturesque reproductions df natural scenery, at once vivid, truthful, and impressive.’’—Lzverpool 
Porcupine. 

“Much superior to the ordinary run of literature generally found in these publications.” —Zeeds 

‘ercury. 

“Tf the number is te be successful in proportion to its merits, it will have a great success.”— 

Scotsman. 


LONDON: GRANT & CO., 72 To 78, TURNMILL STREET, E.C. 
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COUGHS,COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, FEVERS, 


AGUE, SPASMS, DIARRHGEA, &o. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


A FEW DOSES raise EFFECTUAL. 


CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical rts on the eficacy ot Chlorodyne render it of vital 
import ance that the public should obtain the genuine, the words, “Dr. J. Cottis 
Brow we’s CHLoropyne” on the Sesame Stamp. 

Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne was doubtedly the i tor ot 
Chlorodyne, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue. 

Lord-Chancellor Selborne and Lord Justice James stated that the Defendant had made a deliberate d 
misre presentation of the decision of Vice-Chancellor Wood. 

Chemists throughout the land will confirm this decision, that Dr. J. C. Browne was the inventor 

jorodyne. 

















From W.C. Wixinson, Esq., F.R.C.S., Spalding. 
“I consider it invaluable in phthisis and spasmodic cough; the benefit is very marked indeed.” 


From Dr. B. J. Bourton & Co., Horncastle. 


“* We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne in our pe pate ari look upon it as an 
excellent direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay oa irrtation in whatever 1 
organ, and from whatever cause. In induces a feeling of comfort ots quictede notobtainable by any 
other remedy and it seems to possess this great advantage over all other Sedatives that it leaves no , 
unpleasant after-effects. 


‘ 
SOLD IN BOTTLES, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., AND 4s. 6d., BY ALL CHEMISR. 


Sole Manufacturer, J, T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, W,0. 
THE TWO BEST SIXPENNY MAGAZINES OF THE DAY. 

















Now Ready for December,’ seventy-two pages Royal 8vo, 
Che Charing Cross BMlagasine. 


Now Ready for December, seventy-two pages Imperial 8vo, 





ondon and Hrighton Magazine. 


CONTENTS: 


Three New Novels by Eminent Authors, Novelettes, Tales, 
Essays, Sketches, Poems, Translations, Scientific, 
Art, Philosophical and Dramatic Papers by a 
specially selected staff. 








Lonpon: CHARING CROSS PUBLISHING COMPANY (LIMITED), 
5, Friar Street, Broadway, E.C. 
And ail Booksellers and Bookstalls in Town and Country. 
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NOW READY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


IN THREE VOLS., 


DEAR LADY DISDAIN, 


A NEW NOVEL, By 
JUSTIN McCARTHY, 


Author of “Linley Rochford,” ‘‘Lady Judith,” ‘‘My 
Enemy’s Daughter,” *‘A Fair Saxon,” “ Paul Massey, 4 
‘‘ Waterdale Neighbours,” &c. 





CURRENT CRITICISMS. 


“We recognise an elevation of tone, a constant appeal to 
the more generous sympathies and a continual reference 
to the affections which raise this author’s works above 
the common level of tales of everyday life.” — Morning 
Advertiser. 

“Clever and sparkling.” —J///ustrated London News. 

“Is more fascinating than ever.”—LZvening Standard. 

“Mr. McCarthy’s Story ‘Dear Lady Disdain’ is the work 
of a true literary artist.”"—TZhe World. 

“There is no better novel published anywhere.” — 
Dundee Courter. 

“Dear Lady Disdain is inimitable.’—Lioyd’s Weekly News. 

“ His characters are perfectly natural, and his stories 
are, therefore, always interesting.’ ‘Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

“Ts likely to take rank amongst the most original and 
striking fictions that have appeared in modern times,.”— 
Limerick Reporter. 





GRANT & CO., TURNMILL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


GREENSILL'S FAR-FAMED MONA BOUQUET. 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 





The increasing popularity of this exquinite Perfume ts a proof of its excellence and superior qualities 





T. S. GREENSILL, 78, Strand Street, Douglas, Isle of Man. 
Bona-fide Proprietor and Maker. 





AGENTS.—Lonpon: J. Sanger and Son; S. Maw, Son, and Thompson; Wm. Edwards; 

F. Newbery and Sons; Wm. Mather; Barclay and Sons ; Whittaker and Grossmith. LiverPoo.: 
Evans, Sons and Co.; Clay, Dod, and Case; R. Sumner and Co.; ; Raimes and Co. MANCHESTER: 
- Woolley; Lynch and teman ; Jewsbu and Brown. Epixsurcu: Duncan and Flockhart ; 
and Barker. Dupin: M‘ Master, —_ and Co. York: Sutcliffe and Headley ; Clark, 


Bleasdale and Co. Tuirsk : Wm. Fogcitt. Bo RISTOL: Ferris andCo. Lzsps: Goodall, Backhouse 
and Co. BirmincHam: Jno. Churc! 


Introduced in 1852.) TRADE MARK—TOWER OF REFUGE, (Registered 
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[TueWINDOWBLIND(}F THEPERIOD 


\Licut Fixes inHaue Tue UsuatSpace.Evecant 
| INAPPEARANCE, & IS A MOST DESIRABLE ACQUISITION TO THE PALACE 
AND M i SION. ASAMPLE LATH @ PRICE Lis T SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 
HODKINSON & CLARKE 
CANADA WORKS. BIRMINGHAM & 2 CHISWELL ST FINSBURY SQUARE LONDON 
THE BEST HOUSE FOR WIRE BLINDS & SUN SHADES OF EVERY KIND 


oo? 6] DHAR 
| CLARKE’S LADY 
WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. DISDAIN. 


is ——— to cleanse the blood on om m all imp apustties, «from 

whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of 

all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvel- By JU STI N McCAKT HY. 
fous. Thousands of Testimonials from all parts, In bottles, . 

as. 6d. each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 115s. 
each, of all Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 


stamps, by . 6 GRA Chemist, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


APOTHECARIES' HALL, LINCOLN, 
London Depot. 150, Oxford Street. 








Sk ONLY T MAKE NO MISTAKE, DEAR GEOR TE! 
USE ONLY THE You cannot do better than read ad carefully, 
seriously, and attentively, 


GLENFIELD THE MAGIC MIRROR ZHE 


a MARVEL OF THE NINETEENTH CENTUR 


S cg A he C be eo IMMEDIATELY. IT CONCERNS EVERySODY. 


Sent ‘free to any address for 6 stamps. 
The Queen's Laundress uses no other. “MAGIC IR” Offices, Sheffield. 
24,000 sold in Seven Months. ESTABLISHED 1830. 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER. 


Has been awarded TWO GOLD MEDALS for its superiority over all others. 
Makes Delicious Bread, Plum-Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digsstible. 
Sold everywhere in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. packets ; ‘and 6d., 1s., 28. 6d., and 5s. boxes. 


Pil) \es PI ILS THE GREATEST WONDER 
[Sa eee OF MODERN TIMES. 

These Famous and Unrivalled Pills PURIFY THE BLOOD, act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly, on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, 
ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great MAIN SPRINGS of LIFE. Are 
wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental to Females, Young or 
Old, and as a Family Medicine, they should be in every household. 

















